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THE   PHYSICAL   APPEARANCE   OF   BISHOP  PAINE 


Here  is  what  Dr.  R.  H.  Rivers  says  of  him:  "It  was  in 
the  fall  of  1833  that  I  first  saw  President  Paine.  I  was 
attending  my  first  Conference  in  the  town  of  Pulaski, 
Giles  County,  Tenn.  I  was  standing  with  a  few  ministers 
of  my  class  in  front  of  the  Methodist  church.  One  of  them 
said,  'There  they  come,'  meaning  the  Committee  of  Exam- 
ination. The  chairman  of  this  committee  was  President 
Paine.  He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  just  thirty- 
four  years  old.  His  movements  were  the  perfection  of  ease 
and  grace.  His  form  was  so  faultless  that  it  would  have 
served  as  a  model  for  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  He  was  in 
perfect  health.  His  ample  forehead,  broad  and  high,  and 
then  without  a  wrinkle,  indicated  the  placidity  of  his 
temper  and  the  might  and  energy  of  his  powerful  brain. 
His  large  dark  eyes  expressed  so  much  of  genius,  intelli- 
gence, and  principle  as  to  impress  most  deeply  even  the 
most  casual  observer.  His  mouth  indicated  firmness,  and 
the  whole  contour  of  his  features  impressed  me  that  I  was 
in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  exalted  character." 
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Life  of  Bishop  Robert  Paine 




North  Carolina  has  produced  some  great  men  in  both  Church  and 
State.  We  are  here  concerned  with  the  Church  and  with  that  par- 
ticular branch  called  Methodist,  in  which  the  highest  position  is  that 
of  Bishop.  All  great  men  do  not  become  Bishops  and  all  Bishops  are 
not  thereby  great  men.  But  most  Bishops  have  adorned  the  high  office 
which  they  have  filled. 

Four  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Church  were  born  in  North 
Carolina:  Robert  Paine,  Oscar  P.  Fitzgerald,  William  W.  Peele,  and 
Costen  J.  Harrell.  Bishops  Peele  and  Harrell  are  still  living.  The 
former,  until  recently,  presided  over  the  Richmond  Area  which  in- 
cludes the  North  Carolina  Conference.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  but  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the 
bishopric  was  a  member  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference. 
The  latter  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  but  was  a 
member  of  the  Tennessee  Conference  when  he  was  elected  a  Bishop. 
Bishop  Paine  grew  up  in  Tennessee  and  went  to  the  episcopacy  from  the 
Tennessee  Conference.  Bishop  Fitzgerald,  born  in  Caswell  county, 
was  a  member  of  the  Pacific  Conference  when  he  became  a  Bishop. 
Two  others  went  into  the  bishopric  from  North  Carolina  but  they  were 
born  elsewhere :  John  C.  Kilgo,  who  was  born  at  Laurens,  S.  C.  and 
Paul  N.  Garber,  who  was  born  at  New  Market,  Va.  The  former  was 
from  the  North  Carolina  and  the  latter  from  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference.  Bishop  Harrell  presides  over  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference  and  Bishop  Garber,  since  Peele 's  health  failed, 
presides  over  the  North  Carolina  Conference.  Bishop  Peele  therefore 
is  the  only  native  of  this  State  who  went  into  the  episcopacy  while 
a  resident  of  North  Carolina. 

The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  set  forth  in  a  brief  way  the  life 
of  Bishop  Robert  Paine,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  Right  here  I  am  acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to  the 
"Life  of  Robert  Paine,"  by  R.  H.  Rivers,  D.  D.,  who  knew  him  rather 
intimately  and  loved  him  devotedly.  Indeed  Bishop  Paine  selected  Dr. 
Rivers  as  his  biographer  on  condition  that  if  any  biography  should  be 
written.  He  said  with  his  characteristic  modesty:  "I  am  not  worthy  of 
anything  more  than  an  obituary  to  be  published  in  our  Church  papers ; 
but  if  my  friends  should  think  otherwise,  I  would  be  glad  that  the  work 
of  writing  my  life  be  placed  in  your  hands.  You  have  my  entire  con- 
fidence, and  I  am  willing  to  trust  you."  After  his  death  the  family, 
knowing  his  views,  requested  that  these  views  be  carried  out.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Bishops,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  May,  1883,  concurred 
in  the  request  of  the  family.  So  the  "Life"  by  Dr.  Rivers  is  the  only  one 
we  have.  It  is  sufficient  and  it  is  official.  It  is  now  out  of  print  and  the 
copyright  has  long  since  expired.  The  writer  has  used  it  freely  and 
without  quotation  marks  except  in  a  few  cases.  They  might  be  put  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end.  The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  bring 


life  of  Robert  Paine.  The  writer  has  been  thrilled  in  the  depths  of  his 
soul  by  the  study  of  Dr.  Rivers'  book  and  the  preparation  of  this  booklet 
for  the  printer.  May  it  thrill  everybody  who  reads  these  pages! 

ANCESTRY  OF  BISHOP  PAINE 

Good  ancestry  is  the  finest  inheritance  and  Bishop  Paine  certainly 
had  it.  In  1699  Dr.  James  Paine,  a  London  physician,  landed  in  New 
England  and  almost  immediately  moved  to  what  is  now  Person  County, 
N.  C.  He  was  a  man  of  affairs  and  erected  the  first  brick  house  ever 
seen  in  Person  County.  He  had  four  sons,  one  of  whom  was  named 
Robert,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  the  Bishop.  He,  also,  was  a  phy- 
sician, and  was  among  the  patriots  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  was 
commander  of  a  company.  After  the  war  he  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina,  and  became  prominent  in  that  body.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Miller  in  1772.  He  died  in  1808,  universally  honored 
and  respected.  His  will,  disposing  of  considerable  property,  is  preserved 
in  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  in  Raleigh.  He  had  a  son, 
James,  who  was  the  father  of  the  Bishop.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  and  became  a  wealthy  man.  He  married 
Nancy  A.  Williams,  January  7,  1799.  James  Paine  was  for  many  years 
the  efficient  clerk  of  the  High  Court  of  Person  County,  and  held  the 
office  until  his  removal  to  Giles  County,  Tenn.,  in  1814.  This  writer  has 
seen  a  paper  bearing  his  signature  as  Clerk  of  the  Court  which  hangs 
in  a  frame  over  the  door  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  Deeds  in  Rox- 
boro.  He  was  a  modest,  quiet,  sensible,  and  useful  Christian.  He  never 
sought  office,  but  for  many  years  was  a  leading  magistrate  in  Giles 
County.  He  brought  up  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  of 
whom  Robert  was  the  oldest.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  olden  times, 
possessed  large  wealth,  owning  and  cultivating  a  fine  plantation  in  the 
rich  county  of  Giles.  The  Bishop  says  of  him :  ' '  My  father  had  no  aspi- 
rations for  either  civil  or  military  honors,  although  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  act  as  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  and  was  for  many  years  a 
justice  of  the  peace. ,r  He  was  remarkable  for  sound  judgment,  integ- 
rity of  principle,  and  Christian  consistency.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  fine 
culture  and  spotless  reputation,  pleasant  in  conversation,  just  in  his 
dealings,  wise  in  counsel,  and  possessed  of  the*  highest  domestic  virtues. 
He  was  thrice  married.  His  first  wife  was  the  mother  of  the  Bishop.  She 
was  of  Welsh  ancestry.  So  Bishop  Robert  Paine  was  certainly  well 
born. 

HIS  BIRTH  AND  BOYHOOD 

Robert  Paine  was  born  November  12,  1799,  at  his  father's  home  a 
few  miles  from  Roxboro,  the  county  seat  of  Person  County.  (This 
county  was  formed  from  Caswell  in  1791).  He  was  a  bright  and  prom- 
ising child  and  gave  no  little  joy  to  his  youthful  parents  who  could 
look  with  hope  to  the  future  of  their  first-born  son.  He  soon  exhibited 
those  elements  of  character  which  marked  him  all  along  his  eventful 
life.  He  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  who  gave  him  the  heritage 
of  a  good  name.  He  was  a  modest,  brave  boy,  and  from  his  early  boyhood 
always  loved  and  told  the  truth.  He  always  prided  himself  on  his  love 
before  our  Methodist  people,  both  preachers  and  laymen,  the  matchless 
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for  the  truth,  which  he  had  always  practiced  from  his  boyhood  to  man- 
hood and  from  manhood  to  old  age.  While  at  school  in  North  Carolina 
he  made  rapid  progress. 

The  Paine  family  moved  to  Giles  County,  Tennessee,  in  1814,  when 
Robert  was  fifteen  years  old.  They  had  scarcely  settled  down  in  their 
new  home  before  they  discovered  an  excellent  school  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. This  was  under  the  management  of  William  Brown,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  brother  of  Hon.  A.  V. 
Brown,  who  afterward  became  distinguished  as  a  politician,  and  was 
at  one  time  Governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  at  another  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Polk.  William  Brown  was  a  good  teacher  and  was  always  proud  of 
having  had  Robert  Paine  as  his  pupil.  The  study  of  the  classics  now 
largely  engaged  the  attention  of  Robert.  It  was  here  that  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  education.  But  greatly  to  his  regret,  the  school  closed 
within  a  year.  He  then  spent  a  year  as  clerk  in  a  merchantile  estab- 
lishment in  Pulaski.  He  was  active,  intelligent,  polite,  and  popular. 
Although  full  of  life  and  fond  of  fun,  he  never  allowed  anything  to 
interfere  with  his  duties  to  his  employer.  He  was  thoroughly  honest 
and  very  methodical  and  accurate  in  attending  to  business,  still  the 
business  did  not  suit  him.  He  thirsted  for  knowledge.  He  desired  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  classics,  in  which  he  was  already  quite  proficient, 
and  to  make  himself  master  of  the  higher  mathematics.  It  so  happened 
that  a  good  opportunity  was  afforded  in  a  school  of  high  grade,  taught 
by  Dr.  Wier  and  Professor  Alexander  in  the  village  of  Lynnville, 
Giles  County.  Thither  he  went  in  January.  He  went  to  work  with  his 
usual  vigor.  He  pursued  his  studies  with  such  success  that  he  was  soon 
ready  for  the  sophomore  class  of  the  colleges  of  that  day.  But  he  did 
not  carry  out  his  purpose  in  that  direction.  His  father  greatly  desired 
him  to  do  so  and  had  him  ready  to  start  to  Cumberland  College  at 
Nashville.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  thorough  in  English  and  proficient 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  in  mathematics.  He  had  also 
studied  French  and  had  become  acquainted  with  Hebrew.  But  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry.  "  Con- 
science settled  that  matter  then,  and  he  was  never  disposed  to  unset- 
tle it." 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  ROBERT  PAINE 

The  parents  of  young  Paine  were  up  to  this  time  members  of  no 
church,  but  were  inclined  to  the  Baptist  denomination.  (The  writer 
has  seen  in  a  home  near  Hurdle  Mills  a  book  with  this  inscription : 
"This  book  is  a  present  from  Robert  Paine,  Sr.,  to  the  Baptist  Church 
on  Flat  River,  Person  County,  to  have  the  old  Church  Book  transcribed 
in  it  from  the  year  1786.  By  Rev.  George  Roberts,  Oct.  4,  1806."  This 
is  a  cheap  ledger  about  six  inches  by  ten.) 

The  training  of  Robert  was  moral  but  not  religious.  He  was  taught 
to  be  truthful  and  honorable,  and  always  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
religion.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  incident.  When  a  room-mate 
of  his  at  Dr.  Wier's  school  uttered  infidel  sentiments,  he  said  in  reply: 
"These  sentiments  of  yours  are  intolerable  to  me.  I  cannot  room  with 
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an  infidel.  After  tonight  we  part,  and  I  go  to  another  boarding-house." 
This  indicates  the  stamina  of  young  Paine.  He  had  been  taught  that 
the  Bible  was  true  and  he  believed  it.  The  fear  of  becoming  an  infidel 
determined  him  at  once  to  separate  from  his  room-mate. 

His  conversion  was  on  this  wise:  He  had  been  the  subject  of  deep 
religious  impressions  from  early  life.  These  feelings  were  intensified 
by  the  death  of  his  mother.  She  had  been  soundly  converted,  and  died 
uttering  as  her  last  words,  ''Peace,  peace."  She  was  a  good  mother, 
and  her  dying  words  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  his  young  and  suscept- 
ible heart.  About  a  year  after  her  death  he  was  greatly  affected  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Douglass,  one  of  the  great  pioneer 
Methodist  preachers  of  Tennessee,  at  a  camp-meeting  held  at  Pisgah, 
in  Giles  County,  in  October,  1817.  Douglass  was  the  presiding  elder, 
and  Miles  Harper  was  preacher  in  charge.  Robert  was  deeply  affected. 
He  went  to  the  neighboring  forest,  where  he  prayed,  sought  religion, 
and  determined  to  be  a  Christian.  Many  were  converted,  but  he  was  not 
among  the  number.  He  was  much  opposed  to  what  he  called  ' '  religious 
sensationalism,"  hence  he  gave  no  public  indication  that  he  was  a 
seeker  of  religion.  Alone  in  the  forest,  he  resolved  to  search  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  from  them  learn  the  way  of  life.  He  left  the  camp-meeting 
to  carry  out  this  purpose.  He  continued  reading  his  Bible  and  praying 
until  the  following  Sabbath,  October  9,  1817.  There  was  a  meeting  in 
the  house  of  Davis  Brown.  Thither  Robert  went,  and  there,  bowing 
before  God  in  prayer,  he  resolved  to  give  himself  to  the  work  of  saving 
his  soul.  Before  the  meeting  closed  he  was  soundly  converted.  The 
evidence  was  strong  and  clear.  He  felt  the  burden  of  sin  removed  and 
that  his  heart  was  renewed  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was 
satisfied.  He  knew  that  he  was  born  again.  He  was  happy.  Love  to 
God  and  man  was  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was 
not  noisy,  yet  he  was  so  overpowered  by  a  sense  of  God's  redeeming 
and  forgiving  love  that  all  the  darkness  of  the  past  was  made  luminous 
and  every  doubt  and  fear  removed.  From  that  day  until  the  hour  of 
his  death  he  never  doubted  his  conversion.  For  sixty-five  years  he  cele- 
brated in  his  heart,  and  often  in  grateful  words,  the  return  of  the  day 
which  marked  the  anniversary  of  his  conversion.  There  are  many  touch- 
ing references  to  it  in  his  diaries.  His  conversion,  so  bright  yet  so  calm, 
filling  him  with  the  love  of  God,  was  followed  by  his  joining  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

He  had  been  brought  up  under  at  least  nominal  Baptist  influence. 
He  studied  the  Bible  with  reference  to  baptism  with  water  and  became 
convinced  that  immersion  was  not  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  So  he  turned 
to  the  Methodists.  His  statements  on  baptism  are  remarkably  clear 
and  convincing. 

YOUNG  PAINE  BECOMES  A  PREACHER 

The  Tennessee  Conference  for  1817  opened  at  Franklin,  October 
30th.  Upon  the  advice  of  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Douglass  young  Paine,  with 
two  friends,  Hartwell  and  Sterling  Brown,  who  had  been  converted 
about  the  same  time,  went  to  the  Conference.  Robert  had  not  yet  been 
baptized,  and  of  course  had  not  been  fully  admitted  into  the  Church. 
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During  this  Conference  he  received  the  ordinance  of  baptism  by  pour- 
ing, at  the  hands  of  Rev.  Miles  Harper,  his  pastor.  He  was  then  not 
quite  eighteen  years  old.  A  revival  began  early  in  the  session  and 
continued  to  the  close.  The  religious  impression  made  upon  the  com- 
munity was  very  great.  Young  Paine  felt  the  call  of  God,  "Go  preach." 
He  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  Conference  without  a  palpable  vio- 
lation of  the  Discipline  of  the  Church.  It  was  determined  to  take  the 
young  man  and  put  him  to  work.  He  returned  to  Giles  county,  and 
at  a  Quarterly  Conference,  held  at  Rehobeth,  he  was  licensed  to  preach, 
January,  1818.  He  had  been  on  the  circuit  two  months.  He  was  im- 
mediately engaged  by  the  presiding  elder,  Rev.  T.  L.  Douglass,  to 
travel  on  the  Nashville  Circuit,  with  Miles  Harper  as  senior  preacher. 
Miles  Harper  was  no  ordinary  man.  He  had  been  largely  instrumental 
in  the  conversion  of  his  youthful  colleague,  had  baptized  him,  and 
had  his  largest  confidence.  It  was  a  blessing  to  one  so  young  to  have 
such  a  friend  as  Miles  Harper.  So  on  the  Nashville  Circuit,  with  this 
man  as  his  example  and  instructor,  Robert  Paine  first  learned  to 
preach  the  gospel.  He  says  of  this  experience:  "We  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  work  of  the  Lord  prosper  in  our  hands.  Many  were  con- 
verted and  some  sanctified." 

YOUNG  PAINE  JOINS  THE  TENNESSEE  CONFERENCE 

The  next  Conference  met  in  Nashville  on  October  1,  1818.  Bishops 
William  McKendree  and  Enoch  George  presided.  Twenty-six  were 
admitted  on  trial,  of  whom  Robert  Paine  was  one.  He  was  appointed 
in  charge  of  Flint  Circuit.  He  was  still  a  youth  in  his  teens,  not  being 
quite  nineteen  years  old.  But  he  did  not  hesitate.  Brave,  zealous,  pru- 
dent, and  faithful,  he  was  blessed  with  a  revival  continuing  through  the 
year.  He  says:  "One  hundred  and  sixty  souls  were  converted  at  two 
camp-meetings,  a  general  revival  going  on  all  around  the  circuit,  an 
increase  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  members,  and  all  was  peace  and 
love." 

When  the  Conference  met  in  Nashville,  October  1,  1819,  a  call  was 
made  for  volunteers  to  go  South,  and  Robert  Paine  at  once  offered  his 
services  and  was  accepted.  He  was  appointed  to  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  Cir- 
cuit, which  was  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  circuit,  and 
embraced  twenty-eight  appointments  in  four  weeks.  He  was  then  not 
quite  twenty  years  old.  This  was  a  new  country  with  all  the  difficulties 
incident  thereto.  He  says:  "My  life  was  often  in  imminent  peril,  but 
out  of  all  these  troubles  the  Lord  delivered  me."  During  the  year  he 
labored  excessively  and  came  up  to  the  Conference  apparently  ruined 
in  health  because  of  it.  The  Conference  met  at  Hopkinsville,  Ky., 
1820,  where  he  was  admitted  into  full  connection.  He  was  not  ordained 
because  there  was  no  Bishop  present.  He  was  sent  to  Murfreesboro. 
In  November,  1821,  at  Salem,  Tennessee,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Bishop  William  McKendree.  When  the  Conference  met  at  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  Nov.,  1823,  Robert  Paine  was  elected  and  ordained  elder,  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference,  and  was  appointed  presiding 
elder  of  the  Forked  Deer  District.  He  was  then  twenty-four  years  old. 
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From  this  time  on  lie  attended  every  General  Conference,  as  delegate 
or  Bishop,  until  his  death — fifteen  in  all,  and  in  nine  of  which  he  pre- 
sided as  Bishop.  Seldom  has  any  man  in  our  church  risen  so  rapidly, 
and  certainly  not  more  deservedly.  It  was  a  great  record.  Preaching 
before  he  was  licensed  by  the  Church,  traveling  a  circuit  in  less  than  a 
month  after  his  conversion,  a  stationed  preacher  before  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  old,  a  presiding  elder  and  a  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  We  need  to  stop  and  enquire  into  this 
matter.  Robert  Paine  certainly  was  endowed  with  a  brilliant  intellect. 
He  was  wonderfully  converted.  He  was  a  hard  student.  He  did  not 
have  a  college  education.  His  father  greatly  desired  him  to  go  to  college 
but  he  was  eager  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Still  he  had 
a  great  desire  for  knowledge.  While  he  was  stationed  at  Murfreesboro 
in  1821  he  had  access  to  one  of  the  best  libraries  in  Tennessee.  He  read 
history,  science,  and  literature  with  an  avidity  and  a  profit  rarely 
equaled.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  being  satisfied.  He  was  a  learner, 
and  the  best  books  were  his  teachers.  He  wrote  rigid  analyses  of  the 
works  he  read.  He  became  enamored  of  natural  science.  He  read  chem- 
istry, astronomy,  physics,  and  enjoyed  the  reading.  He  read  Shakes- 
peare, and  appreciated  the  great  dramatist.  He  read  Milton,  and  was 
filled  with  rapture  as  he  followed  the  fights  of  his  imperial  imagination. 
Then  his  Bible  and  the  standards  of  Methodism  were  not  neglected. 
He  made  great  improvement  in  preaching.  His  language  seemed  in- 
spired. He  surpassed  the  expectations  of  his  friends  and  won  upon  the 
community  and  the  Church  as  few  young  men  ever  did.  In  varied  learn- 
ing, thorough  culture,  delicate  and  elegant  taste,  he  was  actually  sur- 
passing all  the  young  men  of  his  age.  No  wonder! 

But  we  need  to  look  further  to  learn  of  this  remarkable  young 
man.  As  a  presiding  elder  he  had  to  face  many  difficulties,  dangers, 
and  trials.  Listen  to  him:  "I  thank  God  that  I  envy  neither  the  rich 
nor  the  great.  I  feel  that  I  am  discharging  my  duties.  The  people  are 
very  poor,  honest,  and  pious.  I  was  never  better  satisfied.  I  am  happy 
in  religion,  and  not  afraid  to  die.  This  evening  I  have  been  much 
blessed/ '  Again  he  says:  "I  have  labored  with  my  own  hands  until  they 
are  blistered  and  very  sore.  Am  studying  a  work  on  chemistry.  Country 
full  of  wolves,  bears,  and  panthers.  Thank  God  I  have  continued 
peaceful,  and  that  I  am  growing!  I  desire  more  humility,  zeal,  and 
love.  Glory,  glory  be  to  God  for  pure  and  sweet  religion!"  These 
extracts  from  his  diary  show  how,  amidst  crosses,  hardships,  and  even 
dangers,  he  was  sustained  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  was  rising  to  a 
higher  life.  His  studies  were  not  neglected.  By  day  and  night,  on  horse- 
back, and  in  the  humble  cabin  of  the  pioneer,  he  was  pursuing  his 
studies.  He  kept  himself  busy  all  the  time.  If  necessary  he  would  help 
a  poor  brother  put  up  a  fence  or  build  a  stable,  or  assist  in  any  needful 
work,  until  his  hands  were  blistered,  and  forced  him  to  stop.  If  the 
wolves  and  bears  were  alarming  the  women  and  killing  the  stock,  he 
would  shoulder  a  gun  and  accompany  his  host  in  the  chase,  and  then 
at  night  he  was  found  studying  the  profoundest  works  on  natural 
science  then  at  his  command.  He  says:  " Finished  work  on  natural 


philosophy.  Pleasing  and  sublime."  But  the  most  gratifying  part  of 
his  experience  as  a  presiding  elder  is  his  growth  in  grace  and  almost 
rapturous  joy  when  he  finds  that  he  has  been  instrumental  in  doing 
good.  He  says:  "Blessed  be  God  that  I  have  been  so  honored  as  to  be 
instrumental  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  I  have  been  often  tempted  to 
think  that  there  are  no  seals  to  my  ministry.  Away  with  such  thoughts ! 
Lord,  make  me  more  humble,  patient,  zealous,  and  holy.  God  in  His 
wisdom  may  keep  me  from  knowing  the  good  I  may  be  instrumental  in 
accomplishing,  but  I  trust  I  shall  see  in  eternity  many  happy  souls 
whom  I  have  led  to  Christ.  For  this  I  am  willing  to  suffer  cold  and 
hunger,  and  indeed  many  privations.  0  my  soul,  awake  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  ministry!  How  anxious  I  should  be  to  bring  to  glory  and 
save  immortal  souls!  God  of  omnipotence,  clothe  me  with  divine  en- 
ergy, and  help  me  to  preach  and  exercise  myself  as  to  be  able  to  count 
thousands  of  souls  as  stars  to  my  crown  in  eternity.  Spirit  of  God, 
rest  upon  me  and  crown  my  labors. ' ' 

Again,  he  says:  "It  is  my  heart's  desire  to  be  a  useful,  holy,  and 
powerful  minister  of  Christ,  and  see  the  work  revive  all  over  the  dis- 
trict. I  pray  for  my  preachers,  that  they  may  be  as  flaming  seraphs 
from  on  high,  sent  on  a  mission  of  immortal  importance."  It  is  no 
marvel  that  the  cause  of  God  prospered  in  his  hands.  He  was  abun- 
dant in  labors,  preaching  whenever  he  had  opportunity.  He  flamed  like 
a  seraph  himself,  and  imparted  his  spirit  largely  to  his  preachers.  He 
had  converts  at  most  of  his  quarterly  meetings,  and  was  himself  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  for  perfect  love.  He  was  a  man  of  one  work.  His 
consecration  was  entire.  His  lips  seemed  to  be  touched  with  a  live  coal 
from  the  altar.  A  vein  of  deep  piety  was  exhibited  in  all  his  public  minr 
istrations  and  in  his  private  walk.  He  was  a  close  student  that  he  might 
become  a  more  useful  man.  He  consecrated  all  his  knowledge  to  God. 
He  brought  every  power  with  which  God  had  invested  him,  and  laying 
all  upon  the  altar,  said,  "Lord,  I  am  thine." 

PAINE'S  FIRST  GENERAL  CONFERENCE 

After  a  round  on  the  Forked  Deer  District  Mr.  Paine  had  to  leave  for 
the  General  Conference  which  met  in  Baltimore.  He  started  in  March 
in  company  with  Bishop  MeKendree  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Douglass 
and  wife.  It  was  a  long,  tiresome  trip.  The  aged  Bishop  rode  in  a  car- 
riage and  the  rest  on  horseback.  It  took  them  nearly  six  weeks  to  com- 
plete the  journey.  Mr.  Paine  ministered  to  the  sufferings  endured  by 
his  loved  and  venerated  charge,  Bishop  MeKendree,  and  often  bathed 
his  aching  and  swollen  feet  after  a  hard  day's  travel,  and  sought  by 
self-denial  to  get  him  a  night's  rest.  They  arrived  in  Baltimore  on  May 
1,  1824.  He  and  the  Bishop  were  entertained  in  the  home  of  William 
Watkins,  a  merchant  living  on  Light  street.  The  number  of  delegates 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  of  whom  Robert  Paine  was  the 
youngest.  The  address  of  the  Bishops  was  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  Bishop  MeKendree,  but  it  was  the  composition  of  the  youngest  dele- 
gate. He  wrote  and  re-wrote  it.  He  subjected  it  to  the  closest  criticism 
both  by  himself  and  the  aged  Bishop.  He  spared  neither  pains  nor 
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labor  to  make  every  word  the  best  that  could  be  selected,  and  to  have 
every  sentence  without  a  fault  and  beyond  criticism.  He  always  said 
that  its  preparation  involved  the  greatest  labor,  but  that  it  was  to  him 
a  real  benediction.  It  opened  up  to  him  a  new  field,  and  caused  him  to 
study  more  thoroughly  the  constitution  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  It  was  during  the  preparation  of  this  address  that  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  rigid  construction  of  ecclesiastical  law  for  which 
he  became  famous  during  his  long  service  as  a  Bishop.  This  General 
Conference  was  a  most  important  one  in  the  annals  of  Methodism. 

THE  YOUNG  PRESIDING  ELDER  A  GROWING  PREACHER 

At  the  close  of  the  General  Conference  the  young  presiding  elder 
returned  as  quickly  as  possible  to  his  district.  He  spent  the  time  in 
preaching,  holding  camp-meetings,  and  more  thoroughly  organizing  the 
work  on  the  Forked  Deer  District.  Cheerfully,  bravely,  conscientiously, 
he  labored  in  his  Lord's  vineyard. 

He  had  developed  into  a  preacher  of  a  very  high  order.  He  had 
unction.  He  had  variety.  He  was  deeply  spiritual,  and  often  thrillingly 
eloquent.  His  imagination  was  capable  of  the  highest,  grandest  nights. 
It  was  difficult  for  him  to  curb  it.  Its  creations  were  sometimes  bor- 
dering on  the  extravagant,  but  they  startled  the  people  by  their  origi- 
nality, and  moved  them  by  their  vividness.  He  was  even  then  felt  to  be 
the  rising  man  in  the  Methodist  Church.  And  yet  his  life  was  one  of 
the  greatest  self-denial.  Well  educated,  brought  up  in  the  best  society, 
with  the  finest  prospects  of  wealth  and  fame,  capable  of  distinguishing 
himself  in  law  or  medicine,  and  of  shining  in  politics,  he  surrendered  all 
to  Christ.  Like  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  he  preferred  the  reproach  of 
Christ  to  all  the  honors  and  treasures  that  this  world  could  afford. 

At  the  close  of  this  Conference  year,  Robert  Paine  and  Susanna 
Beck  were  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  John  E.  Beck,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Nashville,  and  a  granddaughter 
of  General  James  Robertson,  the  pioneer  of  Middle  Tennessee.  She 
was  of  handsome  person,  characterized  by  great  modesty  and  refine- 
ment, possessed  of  rare  intelligence,  and  of  exalted  character.  She  was 
gifted  in  conversation,  amiable,  prudent,  and  deeply  pious.  Truly  she 
was  a  helpmeet  to  her  husband. 

The  Tennessee  Conference  met  at  Columbia  on  the  25th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1824.  Robert  Paine  was  sent  to  Nashville  where  he  re- 
mained as  station  preacher  and  presiding  elder  until  1829.  His  con- 
gregations in  Nashville  were  the  largest  that  had  ever  attended  upon  the 
ministry  of  any  Methodist  preacher  in  that  city.  His  influence  con- 
stantly increased  and  he  became  a  power  for  good.  He  was  caressed 
and  flattered  but  he  continued  prayerful  and  humble.  He  continued 
a  hard,  close  student.  Besides  his  Bible  and  theological  works,  he 
studied  history  and  astronomy,  and  employed  himself  often  in  com- 
position. 

Some  of  our  great  men  labored  in  Nashville.  There  were  A.  L.  P. 
Green,  John  B.  Mcferrin,  John  M.  Holland,  G.  W.  D.  Harris,  Young, 
Kelley,  Sawire,  and  Hargrove,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man  ever 
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did  more  for  the  cause  of  God  in  Nashville  than  Robert  Paine.  To  no 
one  is  our  holy  religion  more  indebted  than  to  him  for  laying  the 
foundation  so  deep  and  strong  for  Methodism  and  for  making  that 
city  a  great  center  of  Christian  influence  throughout  the  land. 

ROBERT  PAINE  ENTERS  THE  EDUCATIONAL  FIELD 

In  November,  1829,  the  Tennessee  Conference  was  held  at  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.  Robert  Paine  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  La- 
Grange  College,  Alabama.  Unwittingly  he  had  been  preparing  for  this 
very  field  of  labor.  During  those  years  of  study  he  had  been  fitting 
himself  for  this  work  without  ever  thinking  that  he  would  be  called 
away  from  his  regular  and  loved  employ  of  preaching  the  gospel. 

At  Nashville  he  had  been  intimately  associated  with  the  Rev.  Philip 
Lindsley,  the  President  of  the  University  of  Nashville.  Appreciating 
his  talents  and  learning,  Dr.  Lindsley  had  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  and  the  Trustees  had  elected  him  to  a  place  on  the 
Board  of  Trust.  So  he  was  not  unfamiliar  with  the  method  of  conducting 
colleges.  He  knew  human  nature,  and  was  born  to  rule.  His  excellent 
common  sense  now  stood  him  in  hand.  He  had  learned  to  keep  books 
when  he  was  a  merchant's  clerk,  and  this  was  of  prime  importance  in 
managing  the  funds  of  the  institution.  As  we  have  seen  he  was  deeply 
religious  and  his  consecrated  piety  enabled  him  to  wield  a  mighty 
religious  influence  among  the  boys.  Soon  there  was  a  great  revival. 
Soon  the  Trustees  prevailed  upon  the  efficient  Superintendent  to  lay 
aside  his  modesty  and  accept  responsibility  for  the  entire  situation.  In 
this  the  Faculty  concurred,  and  in  a  year  or  two  Robert  Paine  was  reg- 
ularly declared  the  President  of  La  Grange  College.  To  him  was  com- 
mitted all  the  interests  of  the  college.  He  had  to  select  instructors,  and 
recommend  them  to  the  Board.  He  managed  the  finances.  Without 
one  cent  of  endowment,  without  necessary  buildings,  without  local 
patronage,  and  without  the  appliances  and  fixtures  essential  to  large 
success,  he  entered  into  this  work  of  the  Church.  His  financial  ability 
was  fully  brought  into  requisition,  and  nobly  did  he  meet  his  respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr.  Paine  served  as  president  of  La  Grange  College  for  sixteen 
years.  He  organized  the  College  in  1830.  It  was  the  second  college  to  be 
organized  by  the  Methodists  of  the  South.  Augusta  College,  Ky.,  was  the 
first,  while  Randolph-Macon  in  Mecklenburg  County,  Va.,  was  the  third 
(1832).  La  Grange  College  had  grown  under  the  magnificent  leadership 
of  Robert  Paine.  When  he  became  a  Bishop  in  1846  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Wadsworth,  who  was  succeeded  by  President  Hardy,  who  died  in 
1853.  His  death  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  college.  Under  his  successor, 
in  the  year  1854,  the  people  of  Florence,  Ala.,  offered  to  pay  off  an  old 
debt,  to  give  to  the  Conferences  better  buildings,  and  to  secure  fixtures, 
local  patronage,  and  endowment  sufficient  to  justify  removal.  The  college 
was  moved  and  the  name  was  changed.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  War 
between  the  States  in  1861,  it  had  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  stu- 
dents, and  graduated  a  class  of  thirty-three.  It  also  had  a  clear  endow- 
ment of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  was  entirely  out  of  debt.  After 
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several  years  the  name  was  changed  to  " Normal  Alabama  College." 
The  college  at  Florence  was  actually  given  to  the  State  of  Alabama  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  So  the  work  of  President  Paine 
and  his  associates  and  successors  lived  on.  (This  school  is  still  at  Flor- 
ence and  is  a  State  institution.  It  is  a  four-year  teachers'  college  with 
several  hundred  students). 

As  Robert  Paine  retired  from  the  presidency  of  La  Grange  Col- 
lege it  may  be  well  to  look  at  what  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  molding 
character  and  in  sending  out  educated  men  to  bless  the  Church  and 
the  world.  Among  the  ministers  sent  out  were  the  Rev.  William  R. 
Nicholson,  who  became  a  Bishop  in  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church; 
the  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Douglass,  for  a  long  time  successfully  engaged  in 
the  great  work  of  education;  James  0.  Williams,  who  was  wonderful 
for  his  magnetism,  and  sometimes  for  eloquence  of  a  high  order;  P.  J. 
Eckles,  a  man  of  rare  merit,  accurate  scholarship,  and  patient  devotion 
to  duty;  C.  W.  Rozzell,  after  graduating  with  honor,  entered  upon  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  while  using  his  influence  and  establishing  a 
name  among  the  good  and  great,  was  called  to  his  final  reward;  Dr. 
C.  W.  Bell,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church;  A.  P.  McFerrin,  Bynum,  Duncan,  Henning,  Dr. 
Alva  Johnson,  and  R.  V.  Taylor,  and  many  others. 

Then  among  lawyers  there  was  Edward  O'Neale,  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama ;  the  talented  Lewis,  also  Governor  of  the  State  in  troublous  times ; 
and  the  versatile  Clements,  the  rival  of  Yancey,  both  a  poet  and  a  novel- 
ist, a  politician  and  lawyer,  a  writer  and  a  speaker.  No  State  ever 
boasted  a  purer  citizen,  a  nobler  man,  a  gentler  Christian,  an  abler 
jurist  than  was  William  M.  Byrd,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  its  early 
days,  1837.  He  was  as  retiring  as  Cincinnatus,  and  as  meritorious  as  he 
was  modest.  Judge  W.  B.  Wood,  who  was  ever  in  the  forefront  in  the 
battle  of  life,  foremost  in  Church  and  State,  ready  to  lead  an  army  or 
hold  up  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  received  his  education  from  this  suc- 
cessful educator.  Judge  H.  C.  Jones,  the  able  prosecutor  and  powerful 
advocate,  the  terror  of  evil  doers,  and  one  of  the  most  respected  citi- 
zens of  Alabama,  was  a  graduate  in  1840.  General  Thomas  Rivers,  a 
lawyer  of  Memphis,  also  an  alumnus  of  La  Grange,  and  among  its 
earlier  graduates.  Col.  Thomas  Avery  was  also  a  lawyer  of  distinction 
and  a  member  of  Congress  from  Memphis,  Tenn.  He  was  a  man  of 
talents  and  great  moral  worth.  Joel  L.  Pulliam,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful members  of  the  bar  in  West  Tennessee,  died  an  humble  Chris- 
tian. 

Of  physicians  mention  may  be  made  of  Dr.  Joseph  Towler,  of 
Columbia,  Tenn.,  who  long  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  was 
one  of  the  brightest  lights  in  Tennessee,  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  a  Chris- 
tian worthy  to  be  sent  forth  by  the  forming  hand  of  Robert  Paine. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Pulliam,  like  his  brother,  the  lawyer,  became  eminent  in  his 
profession,  honoring  his  alma  mater,  and  honored,  respected,  and  la- 
mented by  all  who  knew  him.  Dr.  Thomas  Maddin,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
whose  name  is  all  that  is  courtly  in  the  gentleman  and  skillful  in  the 
physician,  the  worthy  son  of  a  noble  sire,  and  the  equally  worthy  pupil 
of  a  distinguished  teacher. 
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So  we  could  go  on  enumerating  men,  in  every  profession  and  in  no 
profession,  who  were  developed  into  noble  manhood  by  him  whose  life 
was  one  scene  of  success  both  in  the  school-room  and  in  the  pulpit. 
He  ever  exercised  toward  his  pupils  the  exultant  feeling  which  filled 
the  heart  of  the  Roman  matron  when,  pointing  to  her  sons,  she  said, 
" These  are  my  jewels."  He  met  them  everywhere,  as  he  went  all  over 
the  South;  and  wherever  he  met  them  there  were  warm  greetings  and 
tender  memories. 

SOME  HAPPENINGS  TO  ROBERT  PAINE  AT  LA  GRANGE 

In  the  year  1842  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred 
upon  President  Paine  by  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.  Dr. 
Nathan  Bangs  was  the  President.  This  degree  was  very  unexpected  by 
Mr.  Paine.  At  that  time  there  were  hardly  a  dozen  Doctors  of  Divinity 
in  the  Methodist  Church.  Dr.  Paine  literally  blushed  beneath  his  honors. 
He  was  unwilling  to  be  called  Doctor.  His  modesty  was  as  shrinking 
as  his  merit  was  great.  He  neither  sought  nor  desired  any  worldly 
glory.  He  preferred  to  be  called  Brother  Paine,  or  plain  Mr.  Paine. 

At  the  close  of  1835  the  health  of  Mrs.  Paine  began  to  fail.  The 
disease  was  of  the  lungs.  She  lingered  a  year  and  passed  away  in 
June,  1836.  Her  husband  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  loss  of  the  wife 
of  his  youth  who  left  two  small  sons.  But  Mr.  Paine  was  faithful  and 
diligent  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties.  During  1837  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Amanda  Shaw,  the  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter in  Columbia,  Tenn.  She  was  worthy  of  him,  and  made  his  home 
ever  so  happy  for  a  few  short  months.  She  died  without  issue.  Her 
death  was  universally  lamented.  In  November,  1839,  Mr.  Paine  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Eliza  Millwater,  who  was  much 
younger  than  he,  but  was  well  fitted  to  be  his  wife.  She  was  modest, 
amiable,  sensible,  and  pious.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  happier  marriage 
occurs.  For  forty-three  years  they  walked  together  and  were  fully 
"agreed."  To  them  were  born  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 

DR.  ROBERT  PAINE  PROMINENT  IN  GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  1844 

The  General  Conference  of  1844  was  of  immense  importance  for 
it  resulted  in  the  division  of  American  Methodism.  Of  course  Dr. 
Paine  was  a  delegate.  The  struggle  over  Bishop  James  0.  Andrew  was 
a  struggle  between  giants.  A  peaceable  separation  was  the  only  way 
out.  Dr.  Paine  was  placed  on  a  committee  of  nine  to  divise  the  means. 
He  was  made  chairman.  Never  was  there  greater  demand  for  Christian 
charity.  The  committee  acted  wisely  and  well.  The  South  was  satisfied- 
nay,  more,  was  gratified.  If  peace  could  not  be  enjoyed  except  by  a 
severance  of  Church  relations,  then  it  was  their  duty  to  separate.  Let 
there  be  no  strife.  This  was  the  Christian  motto.  To  conserve  peace  was 
the  design  of  the  committee,  and  the  whole  object  of  its  action.  The 
action  of  the  Conference  of  1844  resulted,  as  is  well  known,  in  the 
organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  In  1845  the 
convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  exact  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
separation  assembled  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  peacefully  and  unanim- 
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ously  effected  the  organization.  In  its  proceedings  Dr.  Paine  was 
conspicuous.  His  firmness,  caution,  wisdom,  and  piety  were  all  needed 
and  brought  into  requisition.  He  delivered  before  the  convention  an 
address  admirable  in  its  spirit,  convincing  in  its  logic,  and  powerful 
in  its  effect.  This  convention  appointed  the  meeting  of  the  first  Southern 
General  Conference  to  be  held  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  the  following  year. 

DR.  PAINE  ELECTED  A  BISHOP 

The  General  Conference  met  according  to  its  scheduled  plan.  It 
was  presided  over  by  Bishops  Joshua  Soule  and  James  0.  Andrew. 
The  adherence  of  Bishop  Soule  to  the  Southern  Church  was  the  result 
of  deliberate  reflection  and  of  conscientious  convictions  on  the  part 
of  that  great  and  good  man.  He  was  from  Maine.  It  is  a  fact  worth 
knowing  that  Rev.  Jesse  Lee  of  Virginia,  who  was  a  convert  of  Robert 
Williams  who  was  one  of  John  Wesley's  local  preachers,  preached  the 
first  Methodist  sermon  that  Joshua  Soule  ever  heard.  He  was  led  to 
Christ,  joined  the  Methodist  Church,  became  a  preacher,  was  elected 
a  Bishop,  and  now  in  the  separation,  though  from  the  North,  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  Southern  division.  He  was  getting  to  be  an  old  man 
but  his  presence  among  us  was  of  tremendous  value. 

It  was  decided  to  elect  two  new  Bishops.  William  Capers  and  Robert 
Paine  were  elected  to  this  most  important  and  responsible  office.  It  was 
not  desired,  not  expected  by  Dr.  Paine.  He  had  a  young  and  growing 
family.  He  loved  his  home.  He  shrank  from  notoriety.  It  was  repugnant 
to  his  feelings,  and  for  a  time  opposed  to  his  judgment,  he  hesitated. 
He  prayed.  He  struggled.  He  spent  a  night  of  sleepless  agony.  He 
passed  through  all  the  throes  which  have  accompanied  great  men 
when  called  to  a  great  work.  He  almost  rebelled.  Conscience — tender, 
well  instructed,  and  which  had  always  been  kept  void  of  offense  toward 
God  and  man — asserted  its  authority.  At  last  he  yielded,  and  was 
happy.  The  Rev.  Fountain  E.  Pitts,  who  spent  the  night  with  him,  and 
saw  the  depth  of  his  agony  and  witnessed  the  fearful  struggles  of  his 
great  soul,  and  who  had  been  a  great  revivalist,  said  that  the  conflict 
reminded  him  of  the  wails  of  penitence  which  he  had  often  heard  from 
persons  under  the  deepest  conviction  for  sin.  And  he  said  the  victory 
was  as  complete  as  he  had  ever  witnessed  in  the  conversion  of  a  soul. 
When  the  struggle  was  over  and  the  victory  had  been  won,  a  holy  calm- 
ness, a  great  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  and  a  firm  resolve  to  meet 
all  the  responsibilities  of  his  high  and  holy  office,  followed,  and  he  rose 
to  the  full  height  of  his  great  calling,  and  settled  the  question  then  and 
there  forever.  Such  was  the  conflict  of  soul  through  which  he  passed 
to  the  highest  office  in  the  Church  -  the  highest  office  on  earth.  He  was 
not  elated.  The  office  had  sought  him.  The  honor  had  come  unbidden. 
Duty  to  God  and  man,  made  clear  by  the  word  of  God  and  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  was  the  one  great  and  all-sufficient  reason  for  asuming 
such  grave  responsibilities. 

Here  is  what  Bishop  Paine  says  about  it  in  his  diary :  ' '  What  shall 
I  do?  Am  not  suited  for  its  heavy  responsibilities,  constitutionally 
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unfit  -  too  hasty,  too  little  self  possession,  want  of  decision;  above  all, 
want  of  more  piety,  absence  from  my  dear  family.  I  give  myself  to  God 
and  his  Church  for  life  and  in  death.  May  all  be  his !  What  shall  I  do  ?  I 
almost  sink  under  it.  0  God,  to  whom  I  have  long  since  devoted  myself 
and  my  all,  direct  me!" 

Hear  him  again.  On  October  9,  1856,  he  left  home  on  his  fourth 
tour  of  the  Western  Conferences.  This  was  the  anniversary  of  his 
conversion.  "It  was  on  October  9,  1817,  God  forgave  my  sins.  Praise 
him!  It  is  a  great  cross  to  leave  home  to  be  gone  so  long,  and  so  far 
away.  I  never  desired  the  office  of  a  Bishop,  and  but  for  love  to  Christ 
would  not  be  one.  This  is  a  hard  trip — am  almost  sick  of  it.  Came  near 
dying  twice  on  this  same  trip.  I  will  go  for  Christ's  sake.  Am  ready 
to  suffer,  or  if  need  be  to  die  on  my  work.  Precious  ones  at  home, 
farewell!  So  sweet  a  place  I  shall  not  see  again.   God  guard  us  all." 

On  Thursday,  the  14th  of  May,  1846,  he  was  most  solemnly  set 
apart  and  ordained  to  the  work  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  The  services  were  conducted  by  Bishops  Soule  and 
Andrew.  They  were  deeply  impressive.  It  was  in  Washington  Street 
Church,  Petersburg,  Va.  The  congregation  was  large,  and  the  scene 
a  hallowed  one.  All  the  men  engaged  in  the  cermony  were  men  of 
mark.  Bishop  Soule  arose  in  all  the  dignity  of  his  high  office,  and  never 
appeared  more  a  Bishop  than  at  that  time.  Bishop  Andrew,  meek,  sub- 
dued, yet  strong,  showed  that  his  Episcopal  robes  were  still  unsoiled, 
and  that  they  had  not  been  rudely  torn  from  his  manly  form.  Dr. 
Capers,  radiant  with  celestial  light,  gentle  as  John,  evangelical,  ear- 
nest, eloquent,  and  deeply  pious,  received  with  meekness  the  mantle 
of  Asbury,  and  by  the  imposition  of  hands  was  most  solemnly  conse- 
crated as  an  overseer  of  the  Church  of  God.  Robert  Paine,  younger 
by  many  years  than  his  colleague,  in  the  maturity  of  great  intellect, 
with  a  self-abnegation  worthy  of  a  martyr,  with  victory  already  flash- 
ing from  his  dark,  expressive  eyes,  and  with  submission,  firmness,  and 
faith  mingling  with  the  highest  resolve,  solemnly  took  the  vows,  and 
from  that  hour  he  became  a  Methodist  Bishop.  Never  did  a  man  take 
vows  more  conscientiously;  never  were  vows  fulfilled  more  faithfully. 

BISHOP  PAINE  BEGINS  HIS  EPISCOPAL  DUTIES 

It  was  on  September  6,  1846,  that  Bishop  Paine  left  his  home  at 
La  Grange,  Alabama,  on  his  first  round  of  episcopal  duty.  The  college 
was  sorry  to  give  him  up.  The  parting  with  trustees  and  faculty  and 
students  was  very  sad  to  him.  The  trustees  had  always  trusted  entirely 
to  him.  Before  this  they  had  clung  to  him,  refused  again  and  again  to 
accept  his  resignation.  The  faculty  all  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  a  successor  who  would  combine  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  Pres- 
ident which  belonged  to  Bishop  Paine.  The  students  loved  him  as  a 
father,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  their  best  friend  and  wisest  counselor. 
As  the  time  neared  for  his  departure  upon  his  first  episcopal  tour,  he 
felt  still  more  keenly  the  sacrifice  which  he  was  making  in  obedience 
to  conscience  and  at  the  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  home  was  never 
more  charming.  His  young  and  devoted  wife,  by  all  that  was  beautiful 
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and  elegant  in  her  home,  by  her  prudence,  piety,  and  devotion  to  him, 
her  care  for  the  boys  by  a  former  marriage,  and  her  sweet  young 
motherhood,  had  made  his  home  as  bright  and  happy  as  it  had  once 
been  lonely  and  desolate.  And  now  for  months  at  a  time  this  sweet 
home,  so  pure,  so  attractive,  must  be  surrendered,  and  he  must  go 
from  it.  But  duty  called  and  Kobert  Paine  never  faltered  in  the  path 
of  duty. 

Bishop  Paine 's  first  Conference  was  the  Missouri,  held  in  the 
town  of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  on  September  30,  1846.  This  indicates  how 
slow  and  burdensome  traveling  was  in  those  days.  It  was  painful  and 
cheerless,  weeks  without  comfort,  and  of  constant  exposure.  On  this 
tour  he  held  also  the  St.  Louis  Conference  at  Booneville,  Mo.,  which 
began  on  the  14th  of  October  and  closed  on  the  20th.  From  this  Con- 
ference he  went  into  the  Indian  Territory  where  he  visited  the  dif- 
ferent tribes,  learning  much  of  their  character,  and  still  more  of  their 
wants.  He  preached  to  them  through  an  interpreter.  He  saw  their 
agents  and  felt  greatly  they  had  been  imposed  upon.  He  remained  in 
the  Indian  Territory  until  after  the  Indian  Mission  Conference.  At  Van 
Buren  he  held  the  Arkansas  Conference  from  November  25  to  No- 
vember 30th.  When  that  was  over  he  started  for  his  new  home  at 
Aberdeen,  Miss.,  his  family  having  moved  thither  from  La  Grange, 
Ala.,  during  his  absence.  He  reached  home  on  the  17th  of  December, 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  three  months.  He  was  glad  to  be  there. 
Here  is  what  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  "Home.  Thank  God  ten  thousand 
times."  He  was  welcomed  by  the  best  of  wives.  In  all  his  absence  she 
never  uttered  one  complaining  word.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  he  did 
not  see  how  he  could  do  the  work  of  a  Methodist  Bishop  were  it  not 
for  her. 

BISHOP  PAINE  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  EDUCATION 

We  have  already  seen  that  Bishop  Paine  served  as  President  of 
La  Grange  College  for  more  than  sixteen  years  (1829-46)  and  that 
his  labors  were  crowned  with  the  highest  success.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  service  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  education.  Early  in  the 
year  1855,  Alabama  Methodism  became  intensely  excited  on  the  subject 
of  education.  The  question  was,  two  colleges,  or  one  ?  The  contest  ended 
in  the  establishment  of  two — one  located  at  Auburn,  in  the  eastern, 
and  the  other  at  Greensboro  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Bishop 
Paine  was  called  to  preside  over  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Southern 
University  to  be  established  at  Greensboro.  His  love  for  the  Church, 
his  large  experience  in  the  work  of  education,  his  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  educators  of  the  South,  his  great  caution  and  prudence, 
admirably  fitted  him  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  a  body  then 
undertaking  the  greatest  Church  enterprise  in  connection  with  educa- 
tion ever  up  to  that  time  begun  in  the  South.  After  the  erection  of  suit- 
able buildings,  and  the  purchase  of  libraries,  fixtures,  etc.,  needed  for 
a  university  of  high  order,  it  was  found  that  they  would  have  an 
endowment  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  was  the 
best  showing  that  had  ever  been  made  by  Methodism  in  connection  with 
her  educational  enterprises.  The  Board  met  for  the  first  time  on  March 
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17,  1856.  The  organization  of  this  institution  was  completed  and  an 
able  faculty  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  1858.  In  all  this  work  the  Board 
was  greatly  assisted  by  the  wise  counsels  and  large  experience  of 
Bishop  Paine,  who  presided  over  their  deliberations.  He  was  truly 
one  of  the  greatest  pioneer  educators  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Early  in  the  year  1872  an  educational  convention  was  held  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  which  was  attended  by  the  Bishop.  The  object  of  this 
convention  was  to  adopt  some  plan  by  which  a  great  central  university 
could  be  established  at  some  place  in  the  South.  This  was  the  most  im- 
portant educational  convention  held  in  all  this  area  after  the  War  be- 
tween the  States.  Of  course  it  would  not  do  for  Bishop  Paine  to  be 
absent.  At  that  meeting  it  was  determined  to  raise  a  million  dollars, 
and  to  establish  Central  University  with  a  theological  department  as 
an  integral  part.  The  location  of  the  university  was  not  determined 
upon,  as  the  leaders  did  not  know  from  what  source  the  money  was 
to  come,  but  they  had  faith  in  God  and  in  their  great  cause. 

This  movement  materialized  in  Vanderbilt  University.  Through  the 
personal  though  silent  influence  of  Bishop  McTyeire,  Commodore  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt  had  decided  to  make  a  large  donation  to  establish  a 
great  university  in  the  South,  and  not  far  from  Nashville,  Tenn.  In 
view  of  the  great  liberality  of  the  wealthy  New  Yorker,  the  Central 
University  was  merged  into  this  institution,  and  in  honor  of  the  gen- 
erous founder  it  was  to  be  called  by  his  name.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Bishops,  May  8,  1873,  the  Vanderbilt  University  was  located  in  the 
West  End  of  the  city  of  Nashville.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion as  connected  with  Methodism  had  so  gratified  Bishop  Paine  as  the 
founding  of  this  great  university.  None  of  our  institutions  had  been 
so  richly  endowed  as  was  so  necessary  to  put  them  in  the  front  ranks. 
No  one  man  rejoiced  more  over  the  magnificent  gift  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt. 
He  felt  that  the  success  of  Bishop  McTyeire  was  his.  It  was  likewise 
gratifying  to  Bishop  McTyeire  when  he  saw  his  veteran  colleague  tak- 
ing an  interest  so  profound  in  the  success  of  an  enterprise  which 
lay  so  near  his  own  heart. 

On  January  14,  1874,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity met  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  Bishop  Paine  was  present,  greatly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Board.  At  this  meeting  Dr.  Landon  C.  Garland 
was  chosen  Chancellor.  The  Board  was  in  session  several  days,  and  had 
no  wiser  or  more  efficient  member  than  was  their  ever-faithful  friend 
to  education.  He  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy  as  the  prospect  of 
a  university  of  the  highest  order  seemed  now  certain  of  realization — 
that,  too,  during  his  own  day.  He  had  no  misgivings  as  to  a  theological 
department.  He  felt  that  the  time  had  come  in  the  history  of  Methodism 
when  candidates  for  the  ministry  should  have  all  the  advantages  of  a 
thorough  theological  education. 

When  the  cornerstone  of  Vanderbilt  University  was  laid  April 
24,  1872,  Bishop  Paine  was  present.  He  was  a  prominent  and  gratified 
actor  in  these  ceremonies,  and  showed  much  more  feeling  than  he 
was  accustomed  to  do.  He  was  Senior  Bishop  and  Bishop  McTyeire, 
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who  had  been  so  instrumental  in  establishing  the  school,  gave  his 
venerable  colleague  the  pre-eminent  place  that  day. 

In  May,  1881,  when  he  was  in  his  eighty-second  year,  he  dedicated 
"Wesley  Hall,  "The  School  of  the  Prophets"  at  Vanderbilt  University. 
He  made  a  speech  on  the  occasion,  of  which  this  is  a  brief  report: 
' 1  1  This  day, '  said  he,  1  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  It 
is  a  day  to  be  noted  in  our  calendar.  I  thank  God  that  I  have  lived 
to  see  it,  and  to  feel  the  inspiration  of  this  occasion.  Like  the  holy 
Simeon,  though  I  feel  unworthy  to  use  my  name  in  connection  with 
his,  I  can  say  with  a  full  heart,  Nunc  dhnittis.'  The  venerable  Bishop 
then  briefly  reviewed  the  situation  in  the  South  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  drew  a  graphic  and  touching  picture  of  it  as  it  lay  bleeding 
and  prostrate.  'It  was  at  this  juncture,'  he  said,  'that  the  gift  of 
Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  came  as  a  beam  of  light  in  the  great 
darkness.  The  founding  of  Vanderbilt  University  was  the  fulfillment 
of  long  cherished  hopes,  and  it  was  the  answer  to  many  prayers.'  The 
Bishop  spoke  with  great  feeling,  and  as  he  warmed  with  his  theme 
his  feeble  frame  seemed  to  grow  strong  and  his  tremulous  tones  pealed 
out  with  the  old  martial  ring." — (Nashville  Christian  Advocate). 

BISHOP  PAINE  WAS  A  GREAT  PREACHER 

Eobert  Paine  was  a  born  preacher.  He  started  preaching  almost 
as  soon  as  he  was  converted.  Once  in  the  absence  of  the  preacher  he  was 
called  upon  to  deliver  a  sermon.  His  text  was,  "Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  At  the  Con- 
ference held  less  than  a  month  after  his  conversion  he  was  baptized 
and  felt  the  call  of  God,  "Go  preach."  To  that  call  he  answered,  "Here 
am  I;  send  me."  And  the  Conference  sent  him,  though  he  had  not 
been  licensed.  From  the  very  beginning  his  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success.  Souls  were  given  for  his  hire,  seals  to  his  ministry.  This  was  the 
usual  occurrence  in  his  services  both  as  pastor  and  presiding  elder. 
While  a  college  president  he  was  still  a  great  preacher,  though  college 
life  was  always  irksome  to  him.  He  greatly  preferred  the  work  of  the 
pastorate.  But  he  had  great  powers  as  a  sacred  orator.  Here  is  a 
description  of  his  preaching  by  Dr.  Rivers:  "I  recall  a  night  in  the 
college  chapel  when  the  faculty  of  the  college  and  the  students  were 
almost  the  only  hearers.  He  was  thoroughly  himself.  His  thoughts, 
original  and  stirring,  were  expressed  in  the  purest  English  and  with 
faultless  taste.  His  imagination  seemed  roused  to  its  grandest  creations, 
his  feelings  were  all  aglow,  and  he  made  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  our 
holy  religion  which  moved  that  little  audience  as  I  have  seldom  seen 
an  audience  moved.  When  we  came  out,  Professor  Eliison  (son-in-law 
of  Bishop  Capers)  said  to  me:  "Did  you  ever  listen  to  anything  equal 
to  that  ?  That  effort  would  have  graced  any  occasion  and  gratified  any 
audience.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Capers  a  few  days  ago,  and  told  him  the 
Church  did  not  know  the  wonderful  power  of  President  Paine. 
Not  at  Conference  before  a  large  audience,  not  upon  any  great  occasion, 
but  here  at  home,  with  no  more  than  a  hundred  listeners,  he  made 
efforts  which  I  have  never  heard  surpassed."  He  then  went  on  to 
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compare  him  with  those  great  preachers,  Drs.  Capers  and  Pierce  (both 
of  whom  became  Bishops),  and  said,  'Paine  is  the  equal  of  any.'  The 
boys  were  prond  of  him,  and,  as  college  boys  will  do,  when  ont  of 
his  hearing,  called  him  by  the  familiar  name  of  'Old  Bob.'  Old  Bob, 
they  said,  'could  outpreach  anybody.'  " 

Here  is  another  description  by  Dr.  Rivers:  "During  this  trip 
(1853)  he  preached  again  in  Washington  Street  Church,  Petersburg, 
Va.,  in  which  he  was  ordained  Bishop.  His  text  was:  'If  any  man 
love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema  maranatha.'  This 
was  a  favorite  text  with  him.  In  discussing  it  he  was  often  sublimely 
eloquent.  He  delighted  to  show  the  loveliness  of  the  character  of 
Jesus.  Character-painting  was  often  a  strong  and  striking  feature  of  his 
best  sermons.  To  paint  the  character  of  the  blessed  Master  was  a  part 
of  his  divine  mission.  Jesus  was  lovely  in  his  innocence,  in  his  benevo- 
lence, in  his  activity,  in  his  entire  unselfishness.  He  illustrated 
the  condition  of  the  world  by  a  city  whose  water  supply  was  cut  off. 
The  inhabitants  were  dying  of  thirst.  Not  a  drop  of  water  in  all 
the  city.  All  alike  in  the  palace  and  its  hovels;  the  rich  and  the  poor 
were  suffering  untold  agonies.  Lips  were  parched  and  tongues  without 
moisture.  Then  he  had  a  benevolent  engineer,  coming  as  by  magic, 
opening  the  pipes  and  sending  supplies  of  cool,  limpid  water  to  every 
home,  along  every  street,  and  restoring  life  to  thousands  of  famishing 
people.  The  praise  of  such  a  man  would  be  upon  every  tongue  and  in 
every  heart.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  love  one  possessed  of  such  benev- 
olence and  bestowing  such  blessings  upon  a  dying  people.  Such  was  the 
character  of  Christ.  He  found  the  world  dying  for  the  water  of  life — 
all  supplies  had  been  cut  off.  He  opened  a  fountain  pure,  fresh,  and 
inexhaustible.  He  said,  'Ho  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters.'  Will  ye  not  love  him?  Ought  he  not  to  be  loved?  Love — deep, 
constant,  and  pure — is  all  he  asks  in  return.  Sooner  let  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  than  it  should  cease  to  speak  his  praise. 
Love  Him?  Yes,  brethren,  I  will  love  him  with  all  my  heart.  Join 
me  in  this  love  to  the  best,  truest,  and  most  unselfish  Friend  that  man 
ever  had.  Then  he  closed  that  sermon  with  an  appeal  such  as  I  cannot 
even  try  to  reproduce.  He  seemed  to  stand  upon  Sinai.  His  countenance 
shone  like  that  of  Moses.  His  words  burned.  The  curse  of  God  was 
portrayed  with  all  the  power  of  sacred  oratory.  He  seemed  inspired. 
Munsey,  in  his  despription  of  the  lost  soul,  did  not  surpass  his  fiery 
eloquence.  God's  fearful  and  deserved  curse — blighting  all  happiness, 
destroying  all  hope,  and  pouring  upon  the  accursed  ingrate  all  the 
anathemas  of  violated  law — was  described  in  thoughts  that  breathed 
and  words  that  burned.  When  thus  preaching,  he  seemed  a  very  apostle 
of  God,  as  he  was." 

Here  is  another  instance  of  great  preaching :  "  He  also  held  the  South 
Carolina  Conference,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  He  delivered  the  missionary 
address  at  this  Conference,  with  great  success.  On  such  occasions  he  was 
at  times  surpassingly  grand.  He  was  so  at  this  Conference.  As  a 
result,  a  very  large  missionary  collection  was  raised,  many  giving 
fifty  dollars  apiece.  His  eloquence  warmed  the  hearts,  melted  the  sym- 
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pathies,  and  caused  these  deep  feelings  to  manifest  themselves  in  rich 
gifts  laid  upon  God's  altar." 

Mention  is  made  of  another  great  sermon  by  Bishop  Paine  at  the 
Memphis  Conference  held  in  Trenton,  Tenn.,  in  1858.  "He  preached 
on  Christ  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost.  This  was  a  favorite  theme 
with  him.  The  atonement  was  to  him  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Holy- 
Scriptures.  Christ  was  the  Lamb  slain.  His  sufferings  were  vicarious. 
He  tasted  death  for  every  man.  His  sufferings  and  death  were  not 
mere  expressions  of  God's  love  to  a  world  lying  in  wickedness.  They 
were  much  more.  They  expressed  law  and  justice,  and  met  all  the 
requirements  of  the  divine  government,  so  that  God  could  be  just  and 
yet  justify  the  ungodly.  He  never  left  Wesleyan  Methodism.  His  love 
for  originality  never  caused  him  to  forsake  the  old  paths.  He  was 
neither  Calvinist  nor  Pelagian,  but  an  Arminian,  and  held  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  as  taught  by  Richard  Watson  and  other 
great  standards  of  Methodist  theology." 

Again  I  quote  Dr.  Rivers:  "I  remember  once  to  have  heard 
him  at  an  Annual  Conference  thrill  an  immense  congregation  by  a 
burst  of  praise.  He  had  occasion  to  quote  the  song  of  the  angels  at 
the  birth  of  Christ,  'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,'  etc.  'Brethren,'  said 
he,  'I  have  heard  that  song.  I  have  heard  it  as  coming  from  angel 
songsters,  as  it  floated  over  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Palestine,  and  along 
the  shores  of  her  winding  streams,  and  up  her  mountain  slopes,  and 
down  her  fertile  valleys.  I  have  heard  it  sung  by  the  young  convert 
as  with  streaming  eyes  and  countenance  all  aglow  he  for  the  first 
time  gave  glory  to  God.  I  have  heard  it  from  the  old  soldier  of  the 
cross,  who,  after  gaining  some  signal  victory  over  the  foe,  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  shout  of  praise.  I  have  heard  it  from  the  dying 
Christian,  as  the  clouds  of  death  were  gilded  with  celestial  light  and 
he  seemed  to  look  through  the  open  doors  and  into  the  eternal  city. 
Yes,  brethren,  I  have  heard  it  from  hundreds  at  one  time  as  they 
joined  in  hearty  chorus,  giving  glory  to  God.  And  however  and  when- 
ever I  have  heard  it,  whether  from  angels  or  from  happy  Christians, 
young  or  old,  living  or  dying,  I  have  said,  I'll  join  them,  I'll  join 
them. '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good- will  toward 
men.'  "  Then  it  was  his  lips  seemed  touched  'with  a  live  coal  from 
off  the  altar.'  His  fine  face  was  in  a  glow  of  excitement.  The  immense 
congregation,  composed  largely  of  Methodist  preachers,  was  deeply 
moved,  and  'Amen!  I'll  join  them,'  came  up  in  tremulous  tones  from 
scores  of  happy  listeners." 

"At  the  age  of  seventy  Bishop  Paine  did  not  think  of  laying  off 
the  harness.  His  seventieth  year  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  his 
active  life.  He  was  writing,  correcting  proof-sheets,  traveling,  presiding, 
making  appointments,  and  preaching  the  word.  His  preaching  was 
never  more  acceptable  or  more  powerful.  Since  his  long  sickness  his 
mind  seemed  to  have  undergone  a  radical  change.  He  had  no  lack  of 
words,  choice  and  expressive.  He  seldom  made  a  failure.  He  had  his 
subjects  always  well  in  hand.  Instead  of  crossing  a  dead-line,  he  seemed 
to  have  passed  into  a  world  of  greater  life.  His  words  came  unbidden. 
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His  passion  glowed.  His  preaching  was  full  of  rich  experience.  It  was 
more  subjective.  It  welled  up  from  a  heart  full  of  love  and  strong 
faith.  In  social  life  he  became,  if  possible  still  more  attractive  than  he 
had  ever  been  before.  His  freedom  from  all  asperity,  his  playful  and 
yet  innocent  mirth,  his  entire  freedom  from  sour  godliness,  and  all 
this  sustained  by  a  character  of  spotless  purity,  upon  which  the  flight 
of  seventy  years  had  left  not  a  stain,  made  him  the  welcome  guest  in 
all  refined  religious  circles  and  the  beloved  Bishop  of  all  our  Con- 
ferences. ' ' 

BISHOP  PAINE  AS  A  TEACHER 

Dr.  Robert  Payne  was  a  great  teacher.  While  he  was  not  a  college- 
bred  man  he  was  really  well  educated.  He  read  widely  in  the  best 
literature  of  the  day.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  mathematics.  He 
was  enamored  of  natural  science.  He  read  chemistry,  astronomy, 
physics,  and  enjoyed  the  reading.  At  La  Grange  College  he  had  the 
department  of  Moral  Science  and  also  taught  geology  and  mineralogy. 
He  explored  the  hills  around  La  Grange,  and  became  a  practical  geolo- 
gist, ahead  of  most  men  of  his  day.  He  declared  that  iron  and  coal 
would  be  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Alabama.  When  on  his  way  as  Bishop  to  Hannibal,  Mo.,  where  he  held 
his  first  Conference,  he  observed  closely  the  country.  His  journal 
abounds  with  brief  notices  of  the  geological  formations.  The  high 
hills,  the  limestone  and  chert  (a  mineral  closely  allied  with  flint),  all 
attracted  his  attention.  These  observations  were  the  means  of  his  dis- 
covering and  calling  attention  to  the  vast  quantities  of  coal  found  in 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  Of  these  facts  he  told  in  his  '  'Notes  of  Life."  He 
was  a  close  observer  and  ever  a  learner,  good  qualifications  for  a  teacher. 

In  the  class-room  he  was  unequaled.  Sometimes  he  would  hesitate, 
and  seem  to  be  at  a  loss,  while  at  others  he  was  sublimely  eloquent  and 
filled  the  ideal  of  a  great  professor.  At  one  time  he  would  abound  in 
illustrations — unique,  original,  beautiful,  and  throwing  the  clearest 
light  upon  the  most  obscure  subjects;  at  another,  he  would  ask  a 
few  leading  questions,  and,  without  requiring  or  giving  any  full  analy- 
sis of  the  lesson,  would  dismiss  the  class. 

Often  he  seemed  almost  inspired  while  delivering  lectures  to  his 
class.  Once  in  1839  he  was  lecturing  the  senior  class  on  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity.  He  attacked  Hume  with  arguments  at  once  terse, 
strong,  and  unanswerable.  He  opposed  his  errors  with  all  the  power 
of  inexorable  logic,  and  then  employed  his  own  inimitable  satire  and 
blighting  sarcasm  with  powerful  effect.  Then  he  appealed  to  conscience 
in  a  manner  at  once  so  sincere,  so  tender,  and  so  touching  as  to  move 
some  of  the  class  to  tears.  He  told  me  himself  that  in  all  his  career  as 
an  instructor  he  had  never  seen  such  visible  manifestations  of  the  power 
of  truth.  To  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  class  the  boasted  argument  of 
Hume  was  the  merest  begging  of  the  question,  and  the  great  philos- 
opher, like  a  stranded  ship,  was  left  to  sink  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
foulest  error.  Conviction  affecting  reason  and  conscience  was  produced, 
and  it  expressed  itself  in  the  pallid  countenance  and  tearful  eye,  and 
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after  awhile  in  the  earnest  prayer  of  penitence,  which  was  followed 
by  the  sound  conversion  and  the  shout  of  praise. 

From  that  lecture  a  revival  spread  through  the  college.  Nearly 
every  student  was  moved.  It  embraced  every  class  and  almost  every 
individual.  I  do  not  think  there  were  more  than  six  in  the  college  who 
remained  unconverted.  Along  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  in  the  rooms 
of  the  students,  on  the  way  to  the  church  and  when  returning  from  it, 
fin  the  chapel  and  in  the  recitation-rooms,  the  work  of  divine  grace  was 
j manifested.  I  have  seen  the  other  members  of  the  faculty — ministers — 
I  a  rise  in  the  pulpit,  intending  to  preach  or  exhort,  and  begin  first  to 
'give  out  an  appropriate  hymn,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  would  rush  up 
and  kneel  at  the  altar.  Nothing  could  be  heard  but  the  cries  of  peni- 
tents and  the  shouts  of  those  who  had  been  converted.  Such  scenes  I 
have  never  witnessed  before  or  since.  It  lasted  for  months.  Young  con- 
verts would  lead  the  prayer  meetings;  no  one  ever  refused  to  pray 
when  called  on.  The  college  was  vocal  with  praises.  .  .  .  President  Paine 
always  loved  to  recur  to  that  powerful  work  of  God  because  its  first 
manifestations  were  so  clearly  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  reason. 

THE  COURAGE  AND  FEARLESSNESS  OF  BISHOP  PAINE 

Bishop  Paine  was  a  man  of  high  courage  and  great  fearlessness. 
In  the  spring  of  1837  a  sad  occurrence  threatened  the  best  interests  of 
the  college.  In  the  heat  of  excitement  one  student  killed  another. 
A  fearful  gloom  hung  over  the  college.  The  students  were  terribly 
aroused.  The  disaster  was  arrested.  The  power  and  influence  of  Pres- 
ident Paine  was  never  more  severely  tried  than  during  those  dark 
days.  He  stood  the  test  and  bore  himself  with  such  prudence  as  not 
only  to  retain  but  to  increase  his  popularity.  His  conduct  was  approved 
heartily  by  the  friends  of  the  boy  who  was  killed,  and  he  ever  after 
received  the  sincere  gratitude  of  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate  youth 
whose  dagger  had  pierced  the  heart  of  his  fellow-student.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  man  can  pass  unscathed  through  an  ordeal  so  trying  as  was 
this.  But  Robert  Paine  did. 

In  the  fall  of  1837  difficulties  arose  in  the  absence  of  the  President 
which  amounted  to  rebellion.  Upon  his  return  to  the  college,  he  found 
some  half  dozen  suspended  students  armed  and  threatening  destruc- 
tion to  the  college  and  death  to  several  members  of  the  faculty.  It  was 
feared  they  would  burn  the  college.  As  is  usually  the  case  the  student 
body  was  divided,  some  standing  with  the  faculty  and  others  sympa- 
thizing with  the  suspended  students.  At  one  time  a  violent  youth  pre- 
sented a  pistol  right  in  front  of  the  President  and  aimed  at  his  heart. 
All  the  manhood  of  President  Paine  was  aroused.  Rising  to  his  full 
height,  without  the  quailing  of  a  nerve  and  with  the  authority  of 
"right  makes  might,"  he  said,  "Put  that  pistol  down!"  The  pistol 
dropped,  and  the  defiant  hand  hung  limp  and  powerless  by  the 
side  of  the  intimidated  and  trembling  youth. 

It  soon  was  discovered  that  the  rebellious  students  had  been  in- 
spired by  a  very  bad  man  who  kept  the  village  hotel.  Consequently  the 
students  were  forbidden  to  have  intercourse  with  him,  or  even  to 
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enter  his  hotel.  This  enraged  the  hotel-keeper  who  threatened  the  life 
of  President  Paine.  Abont  this  time  he  killed  another  man  who  was 
a  good  friend  of  the  President.  This  was  done  in  cold  blood.  It  was 
soon  reported  that  he  was  in  hiding  seeking  an  opportunity  to  commit 
murder  with  President  Paine  as  the  victim.  His  friends  were  alarmed 
and  great  anxiety  was  felt  for  his  safety.  But  he  himself  was  as  free 
from  excitement  as  though  no  threat  had  been  made  and  no  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended.  Cool  and  self-poised,  he  never  bore  himself 
with  more  dignity,  never  seemed  freer  from  all  trepidation.  His  home 
was  a  mile  from  the  college,  and  there  were  many  places  along  this 
mountainous  pathway  in  which  a  cold-blooded  assassin  might  hide,  and 
from  which  he  might  accomplish  his  deadly  purpose.  During  this 
time  President  Paine  declared  that  the  emotion  of  fear  was  never 
felt  by  him,  and  that  he  was  never  more  quiet  nor  trustful  than  during 
all  this  excitement  among  his  friends. 

Eobert  Paine  showed  the  stuff  of  which  he  was  made  on  another 
occasion.  At  a  camp-meeting  at  Spring  Creek,  between  La  Grange  and 
Tuscumbia,  a  student  from  the  college  was  appointed  to  preach  on 
Saturday.  Those  were  the  days  of  great  abolition  excitement.  The  ut- 
terances of  the  youth  produced  the  greatest  excitement.  He  was  de- 
nounced as  an  abolitionist,  and  threatened  with  lynch  law.  Word  was 
sent  to  his  presiding  elder  that  he  must  not  appoint  the  young  man  to 
preach — that  he  should  not  preach  there  again.  The  young  man  was 
amazed  for  he  had  intended  nothing  like  the  interpretation  put  by 
some  upon  his  sermon.  At  the  suggestion  of  President  Paine  he  made 
a  short  statement  in  which  he  said  that  his  remarks  had  been  strange- 
ly misunderstood  but  he  retracted  nothing,  expressed  no  regrets,  and 
asked  no  pardon.  Men  were  standing  in  threatening  mood  all  around 
and  he  sat  down  amid  looks  which  boded  anything  but  good.  Then 
President  Paine  arose.  He  never  in  all  his  life  appeared  to  better 
advantage.  His  dark  eyes  flashed.  His  features  were  all  aglow.  Determi- 
nation, courage,  perfect  fearlessness  characterized  his  whole  manner. 
He  said  that  he  had  listened  to  the  sermon.  "The  excitement  was  as 
unjust  as  it  was  unfounded.  Nothing  had  been  said  to  produce  it.  .  .  . 
He  is  free  from  all  blame,  and  must  not  be  hurt.  He  has  friends  here, 
strong,  honorable,  and  true.  You  can  inflict  no  lynch  law  upon  him. 
I  will  lead  the  company  of  brave  men  who  will  see  that  not  one  hair  of 
his  head  is  touched. ' '  His  courage  never  shone  more  conspicuously  than 
on  that  occasion.  ...  At  first  his  remarks  fell  on  unwilling  ears.  Some 
one  cried,  "Take  him  out!"  "Stop  him!"  But  he  kept  on  until  the 
universal  hush  indicated  that  he  had  gained  his  point  and  was  master 
of  the  situation.  He  ruled  the  storm.  He  quelled  the  mob.  Like  the 
great  man  that  he  was,  he  remained  strong  and  firm,  commanding  the 
feelings,  breaking  down  the  spirit  of  the  mob,  subduing  a  very  excited 
multitude,  and  rising  in  the  estimation  of  all." 

These  facts  have  been  detailed  to  show  a  trait  of  character  which 
would  have  fitted  Robert  Paine  to  command  an  army.  He  had  the 
highest  courage.  He  never  lost  his  presence  of  mind  in  the  midst  of 
danger.  He  was  cast  in  an  heroic  mold.  He  was  the  stuff  of  which 
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martyrs  are  made.  Moral  courage,  as  free  from  rashness  on  the  one 
hand  as  from  cowardice  on  the  other,  was  one  of  the  great  features 
of  his  exalted  character. 

BISHOP  PAINE  WRITES  THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  BISHOP  McKENDREE 

Of  this  biography  Dr.  Thomas  0.  Summers  says:  "The  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  at  its  session 
in  Columbus,  Ga.,  May,  1854,  requested  Bishop  Paine  to  write  the 
biography  of  Bishop  McKendree.  The  Conference  was  happy  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  biographer  of  the  venerable  Bishop.  Dr.  Paine  was  for 
many  years  intimately  associated  with  Bishop  McKendree;  he  trav- 
eled with  him  thousands  of  miles,  frequently  heard  him  preach,  assisted 
him  in  the  preparation  of  his  addresses  to  the  General  and  Annual 
Conferences,  and  other  important  papers;  he  was  familiar  with  all 
his  views  of  the  constitution  and  polity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  gave  his  cordial  indorsement;  he  was,  though  compar- 
atively young,  the  particular,  confident  friend  of  the  Bishop,  and 
entertained  for  him  the  most  devoted  affection  and  veneration  and  he 
still  cherishes  for  his  memory  as  a  son  in  the  gospel  the  most  profound 
regard.  He  was  thus  eminently  qualified  to  write  his  biography." 

OTHER  WRITINGS  BY  BISHOP  PAINE 

Bishop  Paine  delivered  a  memorial  address  on  Bishop  Joshua  Soule, 
Senior  Bishop,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  was  of  a  very  high  order.  This  was  published.  Then 
he  wrote  his  "Notes  of  Life,"  published  after  he  had  attained  to  four- 
score years,  which  presents  many  reminiscences  and  incidents  which 
are  not  only  exceedingly  interesting  but  also  valuable  helps  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  his  character.  They  show  painstaking  industry  and 
thoughtful  application  in  search  of  truth,  which  are,  alas,  only  too  rare. 

BISHOP  PAINE'S  MAGNANIMITY 

Bishop  Paine 's  magnanimity  was  beautifully  set  forth  at  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  which  met  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  May,  1874.  This  Con- 
ference was  a  deeply  interesting  one  to  our  common  Methodism.  It  re- 
ceived fraternal  delegates  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for 
the  first  time  since  the  organization  of  the  Church  in  1845.  That 
was  no  fault  of  the  Church,  South.  A  fraternal  delegate  sent  by  the 
Southern  Church  had  been  rejected  in  1848.  It  was  a  wonderful  fact 
that  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce,  the  rejected  delegate  of  1848,  was  on  the 
platform  in  1874.  He  was  then  possibly  the  oldest  Methodist  preacher 
on  the  continent.  It  must  have  been  a  gratification  beyond  measure  to 
the  Christian  heart  of  this  veteran  of  ninety  years  to  witness  these 
fraternal  greetings.  Bishop  Paine  as  the  Senior  Bishop  might  have 
presided  on  that  occasion  but  he  did  not.  His  magnanimity  urged  him 
to  put  forward  his  colleague,  Bishop  McTyeire,  who  had  given  him 
such  prominence  at  the  inaugurating  ceremonies  of  the  Vanderbilt. 
Bishop  Paine  was  never  to  be  outdone  in  magnanimity. 
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At  a  certain  time,  when  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  General 
Conference  was  about  to  begin,  Dr.  Paine  arose  in  his  seat,  and  begged 
the  brethren  for  the  sake  of  the  Church  not  to  cast  their  votes 
for  him.  He  said :  "We  have  here  a  distinguished  transfer  from  another 
Conference.  He  ought  to  be  elected.  His  talents,  his  devotion  to  the 
Church,  his  having  heretofore  filled  the  place  of  delegate  from  another 
Conference,  all  demand  that  he  be  sent  as  a  delegate  from  the  Ten- 
nessee Conference,  of  which,  by  transfer,  he  has  just  become  a  member. 
Brethren,  I  urge  his  claims,  and  beg  that  you  vote  for  him  and  not 
for  me/'  The  transfer  was  elected,  but  so  was  Robert  Paine.  His 
brethren  were  not  willing  to  do  without  his  services  in  the  General 
Conference  at  that  important  juncture. 

SOME  REMARKABLE  ESCAPES  OF  BISHOP  PAINE 

It  would  seem  that  Bishop  Paine  bore  a  charmed  life.  He  certainly 
had  many  narrow  escapes  during  his  long  life.  One  of  these  was  on  the 
Forked  Deer  District  in  1824.  He  says:  "After  preaching,  as  I  was 
going  off  with  Father  Brewer,  I  got  my  foot  hung  in  the  stirrup.  My 
horse  became  alarmed,  and  dragged  me  under  him  and  along  the  road, 
tramping  over  me  and  kicking.  Just  as  he  started  at  full  speed  to  run 
between  a  stump  and  the  fence,  where  I  must  have  been  instantly  killed, 
Divine  Providence  released  my  foot,  and  I  escaped  unhurt.  This  is 
to  me  one  of  the  strongest  and  surest  pledges  that  my  God  is  my 
guard.  0  that  I  may  love  and  serve  him  more  faithfully!  My  soul, 
praise  and  adore  him!" 

It  was  on  September,  6,  1846,  that  Bishop  Paine  left  his  home, 
then  at  La  Grange,  Ala.,  on  his  first  round  of  episcopal  duty.  He  took 
the  stage  at  dark  in  Tuscumbia.  He  was  the  only  passenger.  After 
passing  Ripley,  Miss.,  the  horses  ran  off  with  the  stage,  turned  it 
over  and  broke  it.  The  driver  was  caught  under  the  broken  stage 
and  partially  disabled.  The  Bishop  was  unhurt.  He  had  to  stay  in  the 
swamp  for  hours,  until  a  wagon  could  be  obtained  in  which  the  journey 
was  continued  to  Holly  Springs. 

Another  escape  occurred  in  December  of  that  year  when  he  was  on 
his  way  home  from  the  Arkansas  Conference.  He  was  traveling  by 
steamboat.  A  fearful  accident  occurred.  A  flue  collapsed,  the  boiler 
burst,  and  wild  confusion  followed.  The  captain  became  so  alarmed 
that  he  was  unable  to  command  his  crew.  One  man  was  torn  to  pieces 
and  others  were  hurt.  The  Bishop  took  command,  gave  directions  to 
throw  out  the  tiller-rope  and  to  land  the  vessel.  Calm,  trustful,  strong, 
he  alone  had  presence  of  mind  to  do  what  was  needed.  The  crew 
obeyed.  The  vessel  was  saved.  The  passengers,  too,  with  grateful 
hearts  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  the  good  Bishop.  Like  St. 
Paul  when  his  vessel  was  sinking,  he  took  charge  of  the  men,  and 
proved  himself  a  man  trustful  in  God,  but  a  soul  so  much  above  the 
ordinary  man  that  he  alone  of  all  that  were  on  board  showed  ability 
to  rule  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fearful  confusion  and  in  the  presence 
of  death.  When  all  was  accomplished  that  could  be  done,  he  wrote : 
"Merciful  God,  what  a  scene!  Thank  God  it  was  no  worse."  "I  do  not 


know,"  says  Dr.  Rivers,  "of  any  incident  in  the  life  of  the  Bishop 
that  more  fully  exhibits  the  greatness  of  his  character  than  the  one 
just  narrated.  His  presence  of  mind  in  the  face  of  disaster,  his  calm  self- 
possession  in  the  midst  of  unusual  confusion,  his  power  to  command 
men  unknown  to  him,  his  actually  taking  the  place  of  the  experienced 
but  frightened  captain  and  saving  those  not  killed  by  the  explosion — 
all  showed  a  greatness  of  soul  rising  to  a  height  at  once  sublime  and 
rarely  reached  by  any  man." 

Here  is  the  story  of  another  narrow  escape  which  occurred  near  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  while  Bishop  Paine  was  on  his  way  to  the  Louisville  Con- 
ference which  was  held  at  Glasgow  in  1847.  We  will  let  him  tell  the 
story  as  he  wrote  it  to  his  devoted  wife:  "Brother  H.  J.  Perry,  pre- 
siding elder  of  this  district,  drove  up  to  my  room  and  offered  me  a  seat 
in  his  buggy  with  his  wife  to  come  here.  He  lives  here  and  the  distance 
is  only  ten  miles.  I  accepted  it,  and  he  rode  on  horseback  and  I  drove. 
The  horse  was  restive,  but  rather  unwilling  to  go  fast.  I  disliked  his 
movements  from  the  first,  and  was  constantly  on  my  guard,  traveling 
slowly  all  the  way.  After  going  about  seven  miles,  and  just  as  I  was 
turning  down  a  long  hill,  he  suddenly  as  lightning  and  without  any 
known  cause  darted  forward.  I  pulled  with  all  my  might,  and  he  began 
to  kick  and  plunge  forward.  I  found  it  impossible  to  stop  or  even  to 
impede  his  furious  course,  and  tried  to  turn  him  off  the  turnpike  against 
a  gate,  but  could  not.  By  the  time  we  passed  the  gate  he  was  running 
his  best  and  kicking  like  seven  devils  were  in  him.  He  had  already  kicked 
off  the  dash  and  foot-board,  and  once  or  twice  his  feet  came  very  near 
my  face.  I  saw  there  was  no  hope  but  in  upsetting,  and  getting  clear  of 
him  as  soon  as  possible.  In  this  I  succeeded  by  turning  the  buggy  over 
a  large  pile  of  rocks  lying  near  the  gate.  This  upset  us  with  a  terrible 
crash  and  threw  us  to  the  turnpike  with  tremendous  violence.  I  literally 
slid  on  the  turnpike  three  feet,  and  lay  stunned  and  apparently  dead  for 
some  time.  The  first  thing  I  recollect  was  Sister  Perry  standing  over 
me  exclaiming,  'The  Bishop  is  killed,  he  is  dead!'  But  by  degrees  I 
became  conscious,  and  was  lifted  up  and  finally  brought  to  this  place 
(Danville),  where  kind  friends  and  good  physicians  and  a  merciful 
God  have  taken  care  of  me.  I  am  this  morning  able  to  get  up,  put  on  my 
clothes  with  a  little  help,  and  write  these  lines  to  my  dear  wife.  It  was 
found  that  I  had  suffered  greatly  in  that  awful  fall,  but  I  tell  you — 
and  you  know  I  never  deceived  you  in  all  my  life,  and  that  I  will  not 
lie — that  I  am  not  severely  hurt  anywhere.  None  of  my  bones  are  broken, 
nor  have  I  sustained  any  internal  injury.  And  as  evidence  of  this,  I 
shall  resume  my  journey  to  Glasgow  in  time  to  meet  the  Conference  at 
its  opening.  I  was  bruised  severely.  All  my  side  except  my  chest  is 
bruised;  in  several  places  the  skin  and  flesh  are  lacerated.  My  hand, 
elbow,  ankle,  wrist,  and  especially  my  hip  and  pelvis  bones  and  thigh, 
are  badly  bruised  and  sore  yet.  I  can,  however,  walk  across  my  room, 
and  I  know  that  all  my  bones  are  sound.  Thank  God !  The  doctor  has 
just  examined  me,  and  pronounced  me  unbroken,  and  given  me  his 
final  directions  .  .  .  All  day  yesterday  and  last  night  and  today  I  have 
been  very  happy.  I  feel  that  I  am  the  property  of  my  God  and  His 
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Church.  I  love  God.  I  trust  Him.  He  will  take  care  of  me,  and  bring 
me  to  my  loved  ones  again.  He  will,  dear.  I  have  renewed  my  covenant 
for  God  to  live  and  die.  My  wife,  my  children,  my  loved  ones,  my  ser- 
vants, all,  I  lay  on  the  altar  of  my  God,  and  dedicate  all  to  Him.  My 
mind  is  peaceful  and  happy. ' ' 

While  Bishop  Paine  was  holding  the  Mississippi  Conference  in  Jack- 
son in  December,  1848,  alarming  reports  were  heard  of  cholera  in  New 
Orleans  and  all  along  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  His  next  Conference  was  the 
Louisiana  and  was  to  be  held  at  Baton  Eouge,  right  in  the  cholera  region. 
A  fearful  panic  prevailed.  The  visitors  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
determined  to  return  home.  In  the  midst  of  this  panic,  which  seized  all 
classes,  Bishop  Paine  wrote :  ' '  Excitement  about  cholera.  McFerrin, 
Starks,  Levings,  and  Stevenson  hesitating  about  going  to  the  Louisiana 
Conference.  I  go,  of  course.  'Trust  God  in  duty,'  my  motto."  Before 
the  Conference  closed,  he  was  attacked  with  strong  symptoms  of  chol- 
era. He  was  unable  to  read  out  the  appointments.  He  had  spasms,  and 
suffered  so  as  to  produce  cold,  clammy  sweats.  Many  were  dying  of 
cholera.  But  the  Bishop  survived.  He  reached  New  Orleans  where  he 
became  worse.  He  writes :  ' '  This  is  indeed  a  strange  providence,  to  stop 
me  here  in  the  midst  of  danger.  I  do  trust  all  without  fear  to  God  above. 
His  will  be  done.  Glory  be  to  God,  I  can  work  or  die  as  He  wills.  But 
0  my  wife,  little  ones  and  servants!  Must  trust  all.  I  do."  After  days 
of  suffering  and  great  feebleness,  he  was  allowed  by  his  physician  to 
leave  for  the  Alabama  Conference.  He  never  faltered.  Do  duty,  even 
if  duty  led  to  the  grave,  was  his  ruling  principle.  Duty  alone  prevented 
him  from  laying  aside  his  robes  of  office  and  seeking  privacy,  quiet,  and 
repose.  But  ever  faithful  to  the  calls  of  duty,  to  the  dictates  of  an 
enlightened  conscience,  and  to  the  requirements  of  the  Church  which  he 
loved  better  than  life,  he  pressed  right  on. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  1849,  Bishop  Paine  left  his  home  for  the 
Missouri  Conference.  He  went  to  Memphis  by  stage  and  there  took 
passage  on  a  steamer  for  St.  Louis.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  not  far 
from  Cairo,  the  boat  struck  a  snag  which  tore  through  the  state-rooms. 
Some  were  scalded,  and  many  narrowly  escaped.  The  alarm  and  dis- 
order was  great  but  in  all  the  excitement  the  Bishop  was  calm  and 
undismayed.  He  saved  the  life  of  one  passenger  who  tried  to  jump  into 
the  river.  He  encouraged  and  comforted  the  terrified  passengers,  and 
was  ready,  as  upon  a  former  occasion,  to  take  command  of  the  shat- 
tered vessel,  and  save,  if  possible,  both  passengers  and  crew.  But  this 
proved  not  to  be  necessary.  The  boat  was  landed  on  a  sand-bar,  where 
they  passed  a  horrid  night. 

RECOVERS  FROM  STRANGE  ILLNESS 

Bishop  Paine  was  once  the  victim  of  a  strange  illness.  In  April, 
1868,  he  started  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Bishops. 
He  was  suffering  so  that  his  daughter,  Miss  Ludie,  thought  it  her 
duty  to  go  with  him.  On  arriving  at  Nashville  he  was  much  worse  and 
could  go  no  farther.  The  daughter  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to 
return  home.  When  they  reached  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  on  May  12,  he 
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became  unconscious,  but  the  daughter  determined  to  convey  him  home. 
Upon  his  arrival  there  he  knew  nothing.  He  did  not  recognize  his 
devoted  wife  nor  did  he  know  his  faithful  daughter  whose  courage 
and  fidelity  had  accomplished  what  few  women  would  have  attempted. 
From  the  14th  of  May  to  the  26th  of  July,  he  lay  unconscious.  He  did 
not  recognize  his  best  friends.  He  seemed  utterly  mindless.  The  family 
was  in  the  deepest  sorrow.  It  was  the  general  verdict:  "His  work  is 
done."  The  Church  mourned.  Prayer  for  his  recovery  was  offered  in 
all  places  of  public  worship,  around  many  family  altars,  and  in  thou- 
sands of  closets.  But  while  he  was  in  this  helpless,  unconscious  state  his 
faithful  wife  never  lost  all  hope.  She  waited  and  watched  and  prayed 
and  hoped  even  against  hope.  Friends  and  physicians  gave  him  up. 
Some  came  from  a  distance  to  attend  his  burial,  and  his  death  was 
currently  reported.  His  restoration  to  consciousness  was  nearly  as 
sudden  as  the  attack.  His  trouble  was  typhoid  fever  of  a  severe  form. 
He  was  told  that  he  could  never  labor  again.  But  he  recovered  without 
any  permanent  physical  or  mental  deprivation.  Of  his  recovery  he  said : 
"God  raised  me  up  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  Church.  ...  To 
God  be  all  honor  and  praise.  ...  I  am  now  recovering  health  and 
strength,  and  do  most  devoutly  reconsecrate  myself,  my  all,  to  Him 
'Who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me.'  ...  I  am  anxious  to  resume 
my  labors.  .  .  .  But  I  hope  to  be  in  the  field  again  shortly,  and  do  what 
I  can  for  the  souls  of  my  fellowmen.  God  bless  the  Church  and  give 
her  great  prosperity. ' 1  For  twelve  years  he  was  active  in  the  work  and 
was  a  great  power  in  the  Church. 

BISHOP  PAINE'S  LOVE  FOR  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

His  love  for  the  Methodist  Church  was  manifest  during  his  whole 
life.  He  became  a  Methodist  deliberately.  The  parents  of  Bishop  Paine 
were  not  members  of  any  church  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  They  were 
inclined  to  the  Baptist  denomination.  But  when  he  became  a  Methodist 
he  was  one  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot.  From 
the  moment  of  his  conversion  and  immediate  connection  with  the  Church 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  never  would  have  hesitated  to  die  for  its 
interests  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  from  love 
for  the  Church  he  surrendered  wealth,  position,  worldly  prospects 
and  entered  upon  the  trouble  and  severe  labors  of  an  itinerant  Meth- 
odist preacher.  It  was  love  for  the  Church  alone  that  caused  him  to 
take  charge  of  La  Grange  College.  He  had  to  make  sacrifices  of  which 
he  never  made  any  boast  and  which  were  never  known  to  the  Church. 
He  had  large  and  valuable  possessions  in  Nashville,  which  he  might  have 
kept  and  looked  after  until  they  would  have  yielded  him  enough  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  desires  for  wealth.  As  all  his  interests  were  in 
Alabama,  he  sold  this  city  property  before  Nashville  had  fairly  entered 
upon  its  career  as  a  prosperous  city.  He  knew  he  was  making  a  great 
worldly  sacrifice,  but  the  Church  demanded  his  labors  elsewhere,  and 
the  sacrifice  was  readily  made. 

Again  and  again  he  had  resigned  his  position  as  President  of  La 
Grange  College,  and  as  often  had  he  withdrawn  it  because  the  Church 
required  that  he  continue  at  the  seat  of  her  cherished  institution. 
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He  loved  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  was  a  thorough 
Arminian  and  a  most  devoted  Methodist.  Regeneration  and  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit  he  had  experienced  on  the  memorable  9th  of  October, 
1817.  He  never  doubted  that.  The  following  letter  will  show  how  he 
regarded  the  doctrine  of  sanctification,  as  taught  by  John  "Wesley  and 
other  standard  writers  in  our  Church.  The  letter  was  written  to  Rev. 
J.  S.  Spencer.  He  says: 

"  Shortly  after  my  conversion — indeed,  I  may  say  at  once  I  began 
to  exhort  my  family  to  turn  to  God.  I  could  not  be  silent,  and  soon  was 
trying  to  preach.  I  scarcely  paused  to  reason  on  the  question  of  my 
call  to  the  ministry,  but  was  in  the  work  and  at  it  directly.  I  have  not 
since  felt  at  liberty  to  quit  the  itinerant  work.  Long  and  earnestly 
I  sought  the  blessing  of  perfect  love.  Once  or  twice  while  preaching 
upon  it  I  have  felt  constrained  to  say  I  know  the  blessing  is  obtainable 
from  my  own  overpowering  emotions  of  the  divine  fullness,  but  unfor- 
tunately I  have  not,  after  calm  reflection,  felt  satisfied  as  to  my  having 
attained  it.  I  believe  in  it,  pray  for  it,  and  amid  many  discourage- 
ments arising  from  my  own  want  of  faith,  am  still  trying  to  be  wholly 
devoted  to  God.  I  wish  I  was  as  well  satisfied  of  my  attainment  of 
this  blessing  as  I  am  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  the 
doctrine  of  holiness.  I  regard  it  as  the  great  desideratum  of  the  min- 
istry and  membership.  We  need  holiness  more  than  anything  else.  "We 
need  other  things,  many  things,  but  this  most  of  all.  We  need  it  to  make 
us  happy  and  useful.  The  Church  will  degenerate,  and  cease  to  be  a 
working  and  spiritual  body,  unless  she  aspires  after  holiness;  and 
nothing  but  holiness  will  keep  alive  in  our  preachers  the  simple,  fer- 
vent, and  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  our  fathers.  For  this  there  is  no 
substitute  as  to  success  or  final  happiness.  Methodists  are  committed  by 
their  creed  to  this  doctrine.  Consistency  demands  that,  believing  it,  we 
seek  the  blessing.  We  are  the  only  Church  which  has  boldly  taken  this 
ground.  If  we  be  faithful  to  it,  God  will  not  abandon  us.  If  not  faithful, 
He  will  cast  us  off  and  raise  up  another  more  devoted  and  holy  people. 
He  ought  to  do  so,  and  will  do  it.  He  cannot  deny  himself,  and  holiness 
is  His  requirement — "Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy";  "Without  holiness, 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  This  work  is  begun  in  conversion,  but  its 
consummation  in  perfect  love  has  as  distinctive  and  clear  a  witness  from 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  our  regeneration.  It  is  our  privilege  and  duty  to 
seek  this  state  and  this  evidence.  God  help  us! 

Yours  truly,  R.  Paine. 

"I  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Rivers,  "whether  any  member  or  minister 
in  all  our  vast  connection  ever  loved  the  Church  with  a  deeper,  holier 
fervor.  .  .  .  And  yet  with  all  his  love  for  the  Church  of  his  choice — its 
doctrine  and  polity — he  was  as  far  from  bigotry  as  he  was  from  inde- 
cision. A  pronounced  Methodist,  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  the  right- 
hand  of  fellowship  to  all  that  named  the  name  of  Christ.  A  Methodist, 
but  not  a  sectarian;  decided  but  not  bigoted;  earnest,  but  not  exclu- 
sive— he  commanded  and  deserved  the  love  of  all  true  followers  of 
Christ." 
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MARVELOUS  ACTIVITY  OF  BISHOP  PAINE  IN  HIS  OLD  AGE 


Mention  has  been  made  of  the  activity  of  Bishop  Paine  all  through 
his  life.  That  was  true  of  him  as  a  young  man  and  through  all  his 
mature  life.  He  was  a  marvel  of  activity.  But  special  mention  needs  to 
be  made  of  his  labors  in  his  later  years.  Even  then  he  was  working  as  a 
young  man.  In  his  seventieth  year  he  finished  the  Life  of  Bishop 
McKendree  which  the  General  Conference  had  asked  him  to  write. 
It  was  to  him  a  labor  of  love  for  he  had  been  intimate  with  that  great 
man  and  revered  him  greatly.  While  in  Nashville  superintending  the 
publication,  and  reading  the  proof-sheets,  which  took  several  months, 
he  didn't  forget  his  holy  calling.  He  went  to  many  places  contiguous 
to  Nashville  and  preached.  He  also  visited  many  of  the  neighboring 
towns  and  preached  for  that  was  his  "meat  and  drink."  He  held 
District  Conferences  and  took  full  work  with  his  colleagues  in  attending 
the  Annual  Conferences.  During  that  year  he  held  the  Tennessee 
Conference  at  Murfreesboro,  the  colored  Conference  at  Nashville,  the 
Montgomery  Conference  at  Union  Springs,  and  the  Mobile  Conference 
at  Selma.  In  going  from  Union  Springs  to  Selma  he  slept  on  the  cabin 
floor  of  the  boat  on  which  he  took  passage. 

In  1870  he  organized  the  sixth  General  Conference  which  met  in  the 
city  of  Memphis.  He  had  prepared  the  Bishops'  Address  which  was 
read  to  the  Conference  by  Bishop  Wightman.  It  was  highly  commended 
by  many  of  the  first  men  of  the  Conference  as  an  able  State  paper. 
After  the  Memphis  Conference  he  spent  the  summer  largely  holding 
District  Conferences  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee.  He  held 
the  Kentucky  Conference  at  Covington,  the  Colored  Conference  at 
Louisville,  thence  to  the  little  town  of  Sonora,  where  he  preached  and 
gave  large  assistance  to  the  pastor  in  a  revival  which  was  going  on; 
then  he  held  the  Louisville  Conference  at  Greensburg,  going  thither 
with  other  preachers  in  an  open  wagon  and  through  quite  a  rain-fall; 
in  November  he  held  the  North  Alabama  Conference  at  Gadsden, 
where  he  had  valuable  assistance  from  Bishop  McTyiere.  At  the  close 
of  this  year  he  organized  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
America  at  Jackson,  Tenn.  That  is  to  say,  he  presided  at  their  first 
General  Conference,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Bishop  McTyeire,  Dr. 
A.  L.  P.  Green,  and  a  few  others,  set  off  this  church  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  ordained  W.  H.  Miles  and  J.  H.  Vander- 
host  Bishops. 

During  the  whole  of  1871  he  traveled  and  attended  to  all  the  duties 
of  a  chief  pastor.  He  preached.  He  baptized.  He  instructed  seekers  of 
religion.  He  labored  incessantly  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf.  He  attended  the  Eastern  Conferences 
and  was  at  Lynchburg,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  in  Virginia; 
at  Ealeigh  and  Charlotte,  North  Carolina;  at  Spartanburg  and  Co- 
lumbia, South  Carolina — in  all  of  which  places  he  preached.  The  Senior 
Bishop  was  an  example  of  energy  the  most  active,  and  of  zeal  the  most 
fervent.  He  was  all  sunshine  in  the  domestic  circle,  the  powerful  ex- 
horter  in  revivals,  the  man  of  dignity  in  the  chair,  and  the  peerless 
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preacher  in  the  pulpit.  His  mind  was  as  active,  his  memory  as  retentive, 
his  judgment  as  accurate,  his  counsels  as  wise,  and  his  heart  as  genial 
and  warm  as  ever.  There  was  no  1  letting  down'  either  in  his  efforts 
or  his  aspirations.  His  manhood — intellectual,  moral,  religious — was 
never  greater  than  when  he  entered  upon  the  seventy-second  year  of 
his  noble  and  useful  life. 

In  1872  he  attended  the  educational  convention  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
which  really  laid  the  foundation  for  Vanderbit  University.  He  held 
the  Baltimore  Conference  at  Warrenton,  Va.  On  his  way  home  he 
stopped  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  assisted  in  the  quarterly-meeting  services 
then  going  on.  He  preached  on  "  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth."  "Joy  everywhere," 
said  he,  "except  among  the  wicked  on  earth  and  the  devils  in  hell." 
He  held  District  Conference  and  preached  all  during  the  summer  in 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  In  November  he  held  the  Virginia 
Conference  at  Washington  Street,  Petersburg,  where  he  had  been 
ordained  Bishop  by  Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew.  From  there  he  went 
to  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  and  held  that  Conference.  Without  a  day's  rest 
he  hurried  on  to  Anderson,  S.  C,  the  seat  of  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference. 

As  we  proceed  with  the  history  of  Bishop  Paine  we  are  astonished 
at  two  things :  First,  his  ability  to  work.  He  was  now  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year,  and  yet  he  continued  to  do  full  work.  Secondly,  we  are 
equally  astonished  at  his  capacity  to  endure.  He  was  most  severely 
attacked  with  inflammatory  rheumatism  on  February  10,  1873,  and 
was  closely  confined  with  this  terrible  malady  for  two  months.  He 
suffered  with  resignation  and  with  hope.  In  April  he  took  a  ride,  and 
made  this  note  in  his  diary:  "My  ankles  and  wrists  still  suffering. 
Thank  God  for  the  prospect  of  getting  well  and  doing  service  again ! ' ' 
In  May,  while  suffering  from  a  horrid  cough,  which  had  followed  and 
accompanied  the  severe  attack  of  rheumatism,  he  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Bishops  in  Nashville.  He  continued  to  travel  and  preach  and 
hold  District  Conferences  all  through  the  hot  summer  of  1873.  He 
passed  from  a  District  Conference  near  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  to  Coffee- 
ville,  Miss.,  and  at  different  places  between  these  churches,  preaching 
like  a  young  man.  He  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  Bishop  John 
Early  in  Aberdeen,  on  Sunday,  the  16th  of  November.  He  held  the 
North  Mississippi  Conference  at  Grenada,  the  North  Georgia  at  New- 
man, Ga.,  and  the  South  Georgia  at  Macon. 

In  1874,  Bishop  Paine  attended  the  Board  of  Trust  of  Vanderbilt 
University  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board. 
He  went  to  Nashville  to  attend  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  laying 
of  the  corner  stone.  He  was  a  prominent  and  gratified  actor  in  these 
ceremonies,  and  showed  much  more  feeling  than  he  was  accustomed 
to  do.  He  attended  the  General  Conference  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  May, 
and  presided  often  during  its  sessions,  and  always  with  satisfaction. 
After  holding  many  District  Conferences,  preaching  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offered,  ordaining  and  baptizing,  during  the  summer,  he  held 
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the  Memphis  Conference  at  Humboldt,  November  18,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Conference,  December  16. 

The  year  1875  found  the  Bishop  away  from  home  on  Conference 
duties.  On  his  way  to  Alexandria,  La.,  he  was  much  exposed,  and 
on  the  Sabbath  of  the  Conference  he  was  compelled  to  cross  Red  River 
in  an  open  skiff  in  order  to  reach  the  church  where  he  was  to  preach 
and  ordain  deacons  and  elders.  He  became  very  cold,  and  suffered 
much  while  at  church.  In  a  short  time  he  felt  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
tressing malady  which,  after  years  of  suffering,  finally  terminated  his 
life.  He  ought  to  have  rested  the  whole  year,  but  he  did  not.  He  was  de- 
termined to  die  on  the  field.  During  the  year  he  presided  at  District 
Conferences  in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  and  preached  whenever 
opportunity  afforded  and  as  he  was  able  to  do  so.  This  year  he  had 
sad  domestic  afflictions.  A  beautiful  and  attractive  grandchild  died 
at  his  house.  But  a  still  heavier  sorrow  fell  upon  him  in  the  death  of 
his  son,  John  Emory  Paine,  M.D.,  who  had  graduated  with  highest 
honors  the  year  before  at  the  Medical  University  of  New  York.  At  the 
close  of  this,  his  seventy-sixth  year,  he  held  three  Annual  Conferences, 
preaching  and  ordaining  deacons  and  elders. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1876  the  Bishop  remained  most 
of  the  time  at  home.  He  was  not  well.  He  was  often  not  able  to  be  at 
church  on  the  Sabbath,  and  preached  only  a  few  times.  In  May,  how- 
ever, he  determined  to  attend  the  Bishops'  meeting  in  Nashville  but 
he  was  unable  to  preach.  After  the  Bishops'  meeting  he  attended  the 
Gallatin  District  Conference,  and  preached  on  the  Sabbath  in  the 
open  air  to  a  vast  concourse.  He  then  attended  a  District  Conference 
near  Decatur,  Ala.,  and  preached  again  in  the  open  air  on  the  "Temp- 
tation of  Christ."  He  attended  the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  the  early  fall.  In  due  time  he  was 
at  his  post  as  presiding  Bishop  of  the  Alabama  Conference,  where  he 
was  always  welcome.  He  was  able  to  preach  and  go  through  the  services 
of  ordination  without  any  serious  inconvenience.  Then  he  went  to 
Nashville  because  the  Publishing  House  was  in  trouble.  The  Bishops 
were  told  to  hold  a  consultation  with  the  Book  Committee,  and  to  advise 
as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done  to  relieve  this  great  Church  enterprise 
of  its  trouble.  His  love  for  the  Church,  his  great  caution,  his  keen  fore- 
sight, and  his  large  financial  ability  were  all  brought  into  requisition  at 
this  meeting.  The  results  of  this  meeting  were  highly  beneficial.  Thus 
closed  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  life  of  continuous  labor,  and  the 
sixtieth  of  active  work  as  an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher.  He  had 
now  been  thirty  years  a  Bishop,  fulfilling  his  great  solemn  vows  as 
a  chief  pastor  with  great  ability  and  enlarged  usefulness. 

The  winter  of  1876  and  1877  was  intensely  severe.  The  Bishop  says 
in  his  diary  that  the  snow  fell  in  Aberdeen  to  the  depth  of  two  feet. 
It  was  the  deepest  that  had  been  seen  in  sixty  years.  The  cold  weather 
kept  him  indoors  most  of  the  winter.  So  soon  as  the  spring  opened  he 
began  work  with  his  usual  energy.  He  attended  District  Conferences 
in  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida. 
He  also  attended  by  invitation  of  Dr.  D.  C.  Kelly  the  last  communion 
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held  in  the  old  McKendree  Church,  at  Nashville.  He  had  been  the  pastor 
there  in  his  early  ministry.  He  had  married  his  first  wife  in  Nashville, 
and  had  laid  her  sacred  dust  there  among  her  kindred,  to  sleep  in  quiet 
until  the  resurrection.  Many  of  his  happiest  days  had  been  spent  in 
that  city.  That  year  he  also  attended  the  Bishops'  meeting  in  Nashville, 
at  which  initial  steps  were  taken  to  raise  a  sum  for  the  suffering  Pub- 
lishing House.  He  held  the  Louisville  Conference  at  Winchester,  Ky., 
and  then  rested  for  a  few  days  at  the  home  of  one  of  his  warm  friends, 
Hon.  T.  L.  Jefferson,  in  Louisville.  While  resting  he  preached  on  the 
Sabbath  at  Chestnut  Street  Church.  With  the  weight  of  nearly  seventy- 
eight  years  behind  him,  he  was  beginning  to  show  evidences  of  yield- 
ing. His  powerful  physical  manhood  was  giving  way.  Yet  after  resting 
a  short  while  at  home,  he  attended  the  German  Mission  Conference  at 
Houston,  Texas.  He  was  greatly  saddened  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Mar- 
vin, who  made  the  sixth  of  his  colleagues  who  had  been  taken  by  death 
since  he  had  been  ordained  Bishop  .in  1846.  Soule,  Capers,  Andrew, 
Bascom,  Early,  and  Marvin,  had  all  been  called  away  by  the  silent  mes- 
senger. Bishop  Paine  closed  the  labors  of  this  year  by  holding  the 
Louisiana  Conference  at  Opelousas,  La.  He  was  now  seventy-eight 
years  old.  During  this  year  he  held  twelve  District  Conferences  in  six 
different  States  and  had  gone  twice  to  Nashville.  He  had  preached  often 
in  country  churches,  and  had  baptized  both  children  and  adults.  He 
was  welcomed  in  every  home,  desired  in  all  the  pulpits,  and  no  one 
was  more  popular  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  chair. 

The  year  1878  was  passed  by  Bishop  Paine  in  great  suffering.  He 
became  greatly  emaciated.  His  nights  afforded  him  but  little  sound 
natural  sleep.  During  the  days  he  endured  almost  intolerable  pain. 
The  secretion  of  blood  continued.  He  tried  lithia-water,  but  it  gave 
him  no  relief.  He  consulted  the  best  physicians,  but  they  were  unable 
to  render  him  any  assistance.  He  was  dying  by  inches.  Afflicted  as 
he  was  with  an  incurable  malady  of  a  most  painful  character  and 
with  the  weight  of  nearly  four-score  years  upon  him,  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  do  the  active  work  which  had  been  his  delight  for  more 
than  sixty  years.  He  was  determined  to  do  what  he  could.  His  first 
work  was  to  attend  the  General  Conference  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  pre- 
sided a  few  times,  but  was  frequently  unable  to  attend  the  sessions, 
and  was  able  to  attempt  to  preach  but  once  during  the  Conference.  He, 
however,  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  all  the  questions  which  came 
up  for  discussion  or  for  legal  decision.  He  arrived  at  home  early  in  June 
and  remained  until  the  last  of  the  month.  Sick  and  suffering  as  he  was, 
he  attended  a  District  Conference  at  Senatobia,  Miss.  He  preached 
on  the  Sabbath  and  though  greatly  exhausted,  he  did  not  suffer  so 
much  from  the  effort  as  he  feared.  He  also  attended  a  District  Con- 
ference on  the  5th  of  July  at  Iuka,  Miss.  He  was  unable  to  preach 
and  was  suffering  constant  and  severe  pain.  He  got  ready  to  attend 
other  District  Conferences,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  He  consented 
to  hold  the  Memphis  Conference  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  on  December  4; 
the  North  Mississippi  at  Macon,  December  11 ;  and  the  Mississippi,  on 
December  18.  He  attended  and  held  the  first  two,  but  was  unable 
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to  do  more.  Exhausted  with  pain  and  too  feeble  to  go  on  with  his 
work,  he  telegraphed  to  one  of  his  colleagues  that  he  could  do  no 
more.  He  returned  home  feeling  and  writing  that  his  work  was  nearly- 
done.  During  the  rest  of  the  winter  1878-79  he  was  able  to  do  nothing, 
and  was  so  feeble  and  in  a  state  of  so  great  suffering  that  he  was  not 
even  able  to  attend  church  until  the  20th  of  April. 

Feeble  as  he  was  he  attended  the  Bishops'  meeting  in  May,  1879, 
at  Nashville.  From  there  he  went  to  Hurricane  Springs  where  he 
tried  to  preach  sitting  in  his  chair,  from  John  14:1-3.  He  did  not 
exert  himself,  and  yet  he  suffered  intensely,  and  had  to  remain 
closely  in  his  room  all  the  next  day.  The  water  of  the  springs  did 
not  suit  his  case.  The  secretion  of  blood  became  greater,  and  his 
sufferings  increased.  He  therefore  returned  home,  where  he  remained 
until  October.  On  the  first  of  October  he  left  home,  suffering  and 
feeble  as  he  was,  and  attended  the  Tennessee  Conference  at  Murf reesboro. 
Here  he  had  valuable  assistance  from  Bishop  Doggett,  who  preached 
a  great  sermon  on  ' 'The  Judgment  of  the  last  day,"  while  he  performed 
the  ordination  services.  He  held  the  North  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa.  He 
had  traveled  the  Tuscaloosa  Circuit  in  his  youth.  He  had  lived  among 
the  mountains  of  North  Alabama  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  when 
he  was  President  of  La  Grange  College.  At  this  Conference  he  or- 
dained sixteen  deacons  and  eight  elders,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
Conference  felt  better  than  at  the  beginning.  From  there  he  went 
directly  to  Greensboro,  Ala.,  where  he  preached  to  the  students  of 
the  university,  though  unable  to  stand.  Accompanied  by  his  devoted 
wife,  he  went  from  Greensboro  to  Tuskegee,  the  seat  of  the  Alabama 
Conference.  That  erect,  manly  form  was  wasted  by  disease  and  the 
infirmities  of  age,  but  his  eyes  still  beamed  with  the  light  of  other 
days.  He  was  often  unable  to  be  at  the  Conference  before  10  o'clock, 
and  while  in  the  chair  seemed  to  be  suffering  most  excruciating 
agony.  It  was  a  very  protracted  session.  Before  the  appointments  were 
read  out  he  delivered  his  last  talk  to  the  Alabama  Conference.  It  was 
loving  and  tender.  He  was  eloquent  in  the  softest  and  tenderest  words 
that  men  had  ever  heard  even  from  his  lips.  He  seemed  to  be  the 
very  embodiment  of  love.  The  pale,  wan  face,  the  sunken  eyes,  and 
the  trembling  voice,  together  with  the  midnight  hour — cold,  freezing 
weather — all  together  made  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Alabama  Con- 
ference of  1879  most  tenderly  impressive.  The  night  was  cold,  but 
cold  as  it  was  he  left  for  his  home,  which  he  reached  after  great 
suffering  and  some  delay.  Here  is  the  entry  in  his  diary  made  when 
be  reached  home:  "I  doubt  if  I  can  ever  hold  another  Conference. 
Still  losing  blood.  Have  done  so  little  good  am  ashamed,  but  I  have 
tried  to  be  honest  and  faithful  and  rely  on  God's  mercy  in  Christ." 

In  1880  with  an  energy  and  determination  which  astonished  his 
most  intimate  friends,  he  attended  the  Tennessee  Conference  at  Pulaski. 
Bishop  McTyeire  was  with  him  and  gave  him  valuable  assistance. 
He  was  deeply  grieved  when  he  learned  that  Bishop  Doggett  had 
passed  away.  Again  we  find  him  disappointing  himself  and  astonishing 
his  brethren  by  attending  the  North  Mississippi  Conference  at  Colum- 
bus, This  ended  his  labors  for  the  year  1880. 
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In  1881  lie  attended  the  Bishops'  meeting  at  Nashville  in  May.  He 
attended  a  District  Conference  at  Hobson's  Chapel  and  dedicated 
Wesley  Hall,  making  a  speech  which  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere. 
During  this  year  he  was  able  to  attend  but  two  Conferences.  One  of 
these  was  the  Memphis,  held  at  Bolivar,  Tenn.  Here  fine  resolutions 
were  adopted  and  Rev.  T.  L.  Boswell  delivered  to  the  Bishop  a  very 
touching  farewell  address.  To  this  address  Bishop  Paine,  sitting  in 
his  chair,  made  a  most  tender  response  touching  all  hearts. 

In  1882  the  Bishop  continued  exceedingly  feeble  and  was  really 
unable  to  do  anything  but  suffer.  Again  he  was  distressed  when  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  another  of  his  colleagues,  Bishop  William  May 
Wightman.  He,  however  left  home  in  April  for  the  General  Confer- 
ence in  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  stood  the  trip  pretty  well.  After  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bishops'  quadrennial  address,  a  scene  occurred  in  the 
General  Conference  rarely  equaled  for  deep  solemnity  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  noblest  and  tenderest  Christian  feeling.  It  was  on  the 
presentation  of  Bishop  Paine 's  request  to  be  relieved  from  active 
service.  He  read  it  himself  but  long  before  the  venerable  Bishop  had 
ceased  reading,  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Conference  were  in  tears. 
No  one  who  was  present  could  ever  forget  the  affecting  scene.  Tender 
words  of  strong  emotion  were  spoken  by  the  venerable  Dr.  John  B. 
McFerrin  and  by  Bishop  George  F.  Pierce.  Bishop  Paine  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Conference,  and  presided  for  a  short  time 
on  May  8.  He  remained  at  Nashville  in  a  suffering  and  feeble  condi- 
tion until  after  the  ordination  of  the  new  Bishops.  He  led  in  the  solemn 
services,  and  laid  his  trembling  hands  upon  the  heads  of  Alpheus  W. 
Wilson,  Linus  Parker,  John  C.  Granbery,  and  Robert  Kennon  Har- 
grove, consecrating  them  as  Bishops  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  (He  had  ordained  Parker,  Granbery  and  Hargrove  as 
deacons  and  elders  during  his  term  in  the  episcopal  office.  (He  was  fol- 
lowed out  of  the  Conference  room  by  a  few  devoted  friends  and  never 
returned.  He  reached  home  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  From  then  on  he 
was  confined  permanently  to  the  house,  and  never  passed  a  day 
without  great  suffering. 

AT  LAST  THE  END  COMES 

Day  and  night  suffering  as  few  men  of  his  age  could  suffer,  he 
continued  uttering  words  of  wisdom,  enough  almost  to  fill  a  volume. 
He  continued  in  bed,  at  intervals  reading  the  Bible  and  conversing 
pleasantly  and  hopefully  with  his  family,  until  on  the  night  of  the 
18th  of  October,  1882,  he  became  unconscious.  On  the  19th  he  breathed 
his  last.  His  departure  was  as  quiet  and  calm  as  his  career  had  been 
trustful,  for  his  whole  life  from  the  age  of  eighteen  had  been  dedicated 
to  God  and  his  work.  His  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  at  Aber- 
deen, Miss.  Bishop  Holland  N.  McTyeire  conducted  the  service  and 
delivered  the  eulogy. 

PAINE  COLLEGE  NAMED  FOR  BISHOP  PAINE 

Soon  after  the  War  between  the  States  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  at  the  request  of  the  colored 
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membership  made  provision  for  organizing  the  Colored  Methodist 
Church.  Bishop  Paine  was  presiding  the  day  that  was  decided  on.  He 
organized  that  Church  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  in  the  fall  of  1870.  He  had 
a  genuine  love  for  the  Negro  race.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  masters. 
He  offered  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  Africa.  He  contemplated  leaving 
La  Grange  College  to  do  missionary  work  among  the  Negroes  in  the 
South. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Church  their 
leaders  requested  assistance  of  the  mother  Church  in  the  organization 
and  support  of  an  institution  designed  to  train  ministers  and  teachers 
for  the  colored  people.  This  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Paine  Insti- 
tute at  Augusta,  Ga.,  Nov.  1, 1882.  It  was  incorporated  June  19,  1883.  It 
was  rechartered  as  Paine  College  in  January,  1903.  It  was  named  in 
honor  of  Bishop  Robert  Paine. 

A  BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  BISHOP  PAINE'S  CHARACTER 

1.  He  was  a  man  of  indomitable  energy.  He  was  the  active  boy,  the 
diligent  student,  the  faithful  preacher,  the  laborious  college  president, 
and  the  indefatigable  Bishop. 

2.  He  was  possessed  of  inflexible  firmness.  He  was  by  no  means  a 
stubborn  man.  His  was  the  firmness  of  a  strong  will,  and  not  of  violent 
passion.  It  was  the  firmness  of  the  highest  manhood. 

3.  He  was  as  brave  as  he  was  firm.  He  was  a  stranger  to  fear.  Where 
duty  called  there  he  was  found,  in  the  midst  of  epidemics  or  facing 
wrathful  men  threatening  his  life. 

4.  His  magnanimity  was  of  the  highest  order.  He  was  never  known 
to  do  a  little,  mean  thing.  He  was  above  all  this. 

5.  He  was  a  writer  of  far  more  than  ordinary  merit.  He  was  an 
accurate  English  scholar  and  a  good  rhetorician.  He  seldom  made  a 
mistake.  His  style  as  a  writer  was  neat  and  often  elegant,  but  never 
gorgeous.  He  may  be  justly  classed  among  our  best  writers. 

6.  He  was  great  in  his  attainments.  He  was  a  practical  geologist  of 
the  first  class.  Had  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  this  department,  he 
would  have  been  the  equal  of  any  scientist  in  the  land.  As  it  was  he 
was  the  first  to  tell  of  the  immense  mineral  resources  of  Alabama  and 
of  the  West.  As  a  philosopher,  he  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  greatest  of 
the  age.  He  had  mastered  the  science  of  mind  and  morals,  and  was 
a  most  astute  logician  and  a  splendid  lecturer. 

7.  He  was  a  gospel  preacher  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  He 
loved  gospel  themes,  and  he  presented  them  with  clearness  and  in 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit.  He  was  a  profound  theologian.  In  this 
department  he  kept  pace  with  the  age.  He  loved  the  Methodist  Church, 
having  become  a  Methodist  by  deliberate  choice  for  his  parents  were 
inclined  to  the  Baptist  denomination.  He  loved  the  doctrines  and 
polity  of  Methodism.  He  read  the  most  recent  commentaries  and  studied 
them  thoroughly.  He  was  at  times  a  preacher  fit  to  be  ranked  with  the 
greatest  ever  developed  by  our  holy  Christianity.  He  glowed  with 
seraphic  fire.  His  clear  and  full  exposition  of  divine  truth;  his  rigid 
and  masterful  logic;  his  caustic  satire;  his  language  rich,  chaste, 
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and  classical;  his  imagination  original,  creative,  and  cultured;  his 
taste  refined  and  almost  faultless;  and  added  to  all  this,  a  voice 
full,  clear,  and  sonorous,  and  a  heart  all  alive  with  divine  love,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  attending  every  utterance — all  these,  united  in  one 
great  sermon,  placed  him  among  the  most  gifted  of  sacred  orators,  the 
most  powerful  of  gospel  preachers. 

8.  He  was  a  great  Bishop.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
ecclesiastical  law,  and  he  had  the  decision  of  character  which  enabled 
him  to  carry  it  out.  He  ever  presided  with  dignity  and  authority 
unmixed  with  the  least  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  He  was  impartial 
and  thoroughly  just.  He  understood  his  duty,  and  did  it  in  the  fear  of 
God.  He  was  strong  and  self-poised.  He  united  the  gentleness  of  a 
woman  with  the  strength  of  the  highest  Christian  manhood.  Thus 
he  was  a  model  bishop. 

9.  He  was  a  great  Christian.  He  was  under  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  sixty-five  years,  and  was  thoroughly  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  God  and  his  Church.  It  was  his  custom  to  reconsecrate 
himself  on  three  days  in  the  year ;  the  9th  of  October,  the  anniversary 
of  his  conversion ;  the  12th  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth ; 
and  the  first  day  of  January.  These  are  samples :  1 1  My  seventieth  birth- 
day. Thanks  for  so  many  mercies  during  so  many  years.  Eternal 
praise  to  the  Father,  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost!  May  my  old 
age  be  holy,  useful,  and  serene."  On  January  1,  1874,  he  writes: 
"  Thank  my  God  for  all  the  mercies  to  me  and  mine  of  the  past  year. 
I  renew  my  vows  of  consecration.  Make  me  holy,  useful,  and  patient. 
Save  me  from  sin,  death,  and  debt  this  year — myself  and  family." 
Again  we  find  him  writing  thus  on  the  anniversary  of  his  conversion : 
"This  day  thirty  years  ago  God  converted  me.  Thank  God  I  have  never 
willingly  or  wickedly  departed  from  him.  0  for  more  holiness  and 
usefulness!"  Thus  it  was  down  to  the  end  of  his  long  and  useful  life 
for  on  his  last  spiritual  birthday  he  wrote  these  words :  ' '  Sixty-five 
years  ago,  three  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  Davis  Brown's,  Giles  County,  Tenn., 
T  was  pardoned  and  born  again,  my  heart  and  life  changed.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  have  since  then  wickedly  departed  from  God.  I  joined  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  shortly  after  commenced  to  preach.  I  have 
tried  to  do  my  duty.  Would  be  a  Methodist  preacher  had  I  my  life 
to  go  over  again.  Thanks  forever,  almost  home!"  This  was  the  last 
record  nervously  traced  by  his  trembling  hand. 

Among  the  last  expressions  before  he  became  speechless  was  the 
repeating  of  the  long  meter  doxology : 

Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 
Praise  him  all  creatures  here  below; 
Praise  him  above,  ye  heavenly  host, 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Thus  in  his  very  last  hours  he  gave  strong  evidence  of  his  abiding 
confidence  in  God. 

Bishop  Robert  Paine  was  a  great  North  Carolinian  and  the  greatest 
son  of  Person  County. 
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